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A  Pnutagluauia  ^unt^g 


SCOPE  OF  THE  SURVEY 

This  survey  was  the  first  of  those  now  \^<l\x\^  made  under  the  Presby- 
terian Department  of  Church  and  Country  Life.  It  was  done  on  the 
lines  which  have  since  been  followed,  in  that  a  specially  trained  man 
investigated  in  [person  the  conditions  in  the  communities  under  study, 
usin.i^  a  uniform  set  of  incjuirii's  and  co\ering  in  his  search  those  interests 
whicli  are  bounded  o!i  the  one  hand  by  the  economic  experience  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  other  l)y  their  relii^dous  institutions.  The  lleld  work 
of  this  sur\-ey  was  done  by  Rcw  T.  \hixwell  ^b)rrison,  of  Heliona,  X.  \\ 
I]e<^inning- with  the  locality,  the  economic  conditions  as  expressed  in  land 
ownership,  wai^^es,  labor  conditions  and  the  ''money  crops"  of  the  com- 
munity, and  proceediuL^  tlirough  an  analy>is  of  the  poi)uIati()n,  of  th(; 
social  mind,  means  of  c onmumication,  class  (li>tuictions,  social  or^^aniza- 
lions,  the  ipA'esti,i^ator  approached  last  of  all  the  infjuiries  as  to  moral 
conditions  and  reli^iou-  in>titutions,  and  tlie  fmal  incjuiry  had  to  do  with 
the  social  welfare,  conceived  as  a  resultant  of  tlie  various  processes  under 
^iudy. 

The  communities  wert^  tifty-three  in  num1)er,  located  in  eight  counties 
in  central  FemisyUania.  These  connnunities  were  surx'eyed  because  in 
them  are  located  the  Pre>lnteria!i  churclies  which  make  up  the  Presby- 
tery of  Huntingdon.  In  >o  far  the  selection  was  arl)itra,ry,  but  in  the 
studv  of  these  communities  all  churches  and  other  institutions  were 
imj)artially  considered.  In  the  late;  >ur\'ey  work  of  the  I)e[)artment  of 
Church  ajul  Country  Life  all  connnunities  in  a  given  area  are  studied-, 
whether  they  contain  a  l^robyterian  church  or  not.  It  is  to  be  said  for 
this  Peim--yl\ania  Sur\cy  that  the  Presbyterian  (duirch  is  in  (^'utral 
Pennsyhania  a  xcry  repre>entat  i\-e  denomination.  This  will  a.pj)ear  in 
the  story  of  the  >ur\f\ .  There  i>  no  reason  to  beliexe  that  the  conmiuni- 
ties  so  selected  were  not  typical  ot  that  part  of  P(-nn>ylvania.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  there  ari^  some  les^  prosperous  and  more  nee<ly  (^)mmunities  than 
these. 

The  population  studied  reside  almost  e(|ually  in  villages  and  in  the 
oj)en  country.  I'ifty-six  |)er  cent,  of  the  people  in  the  communities  sur- 
veyed reside  in  \illages;  Tl  per  cent,  reside  in  the  open  countr)'.  The 
total  population  thus  studied  is  12L20S  j)eople.  These  are  the  residents 
in  the  tifty-three  connnunities  above  named. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


A  Prmtiti|luauta  ^itntrit 


vSCOPE  OF  THE  SURVEY 

Tlii^  >nrv(^v  wa^  the  first  ol"  \\\(^<(-  now  iK-inp;  niadr  under  tlu-  Prrshy- 
trrian  1  )('j)art  nicnL  oi  (Muirrli  and  Cnnntrv  Life.  It  was  done  on  tho 
lint'^  which  hax'c  since  hecii  iollowcd,  in  thai  a  specially  trained  man 
inw'^t  i^ated  in  person  tlie  ronrlition^  in  the  ronnnunities  lukUt  ^tudy, 
usin,!^  a  unil'omi  ^c-t  of  in(|uirie-  and  covering  in  hi--  sean^li  tho>e  interests 
which  a!"e  hounded  on  llie  one  hand  l»\'  (he  economic  exjxaden.ce  of  the 
people,  .'ind  on  ihe  oiher  hy  iheir  reh'^iou-  in-l  it  ulion^.  !'he  neld,  work 
of  thii:- -ur\  e\-  was  d<  Mie  !)\'  l\e\  ,  W  Mawveil  Morrivnii .  ol  hn-Nona.  \.  \. 
I-K'^innim:  u  it  h  tlie  !ov  ahty,  i  lie  eionomii  i»  want  i<  »ns  as  expressed  in  land 
o\\ner>hip,  \\a^e>,  laiior  eonditi^Mi^  and  the  "nionex"  (  lop^'"  oi  tin-  (~nm- 
niunilw  and  prdceedim:'  ihrnuu'h  an  anaU'sis  of  th.e  popuhition,  i»i  the 
social  rnand.  mean:-  *>i  c<  immuni*  ai  i(  mi  ,  i  la--  di-1  iju  t  ions,  social  or^ani/a.- 
lion.-,  the  in\  c-t  iLMlor  ap[noaclied  ia.-I  of  all  tlie  iiiijuirie-  a-  to  mural 
C(  aid  it  ion-  >ind  i'eii'ai(»u-  in-t  it  ut  ion-,  an  id  1  lie  imal  lia  |uiiw  had  to  do  with 
the  -ocial  welfare,  conceived  as  a  resultant  o|  the  various  processes  undt  r 
study. 

The  comnuuiitie<  wvxc  fifty-three  in  numh)er,  located  in  ciirht  rounties 
in  ct  iitral  P<am-\I\  ania .      These  commuin'tie-  ware  -ur\c\'e(l  hecau-e  in 


them  are  locateil  the  I'la 


)\  Lei  la 


ehurellL-  \\liicll  Uiake  HI)  tile    I're-i)\' 


t(a'\'  of  !luntiimd(m  In  <o  far  the  -(d(v-ti(Mi  wa-  arhii  imia'.  hut  in  the 
stud\'  ol  the-e  es  sin  m  m  i  u  ie-  .ill  'hinahe-  aa  a  1  ollua^  in-t  it  at  ion-  waa'e 
impartialiX"  (  oii^i(i(a"ed,  hi  the  !at(!"  -ur\e\'  work  o!  the  hepartnuait  ot 
(diurch  and  (ountiw  hiU'  ah  (  onm  mnit  ie-  in  a  L^dxaai  area  are  -tudied. 
whetlua"  tluw  CMnUiin  a  hre-l  )\  t  (aa'aii  *  huia  ii  or  in't.  It  i-  to  hie  -aid  lo?" 
thi-  Pennsylvania  Sm\'-\-  lliat  the  I're-bytcia'a  n  ('hursli  i-  in  ('(iiti-al 
P(aiii-\i\  ania  a  \v\\  laprcsentative  deiiominat  i^  mi.  hhi.-^  will  appear  in 
t  he  -toiw  of  1  lie  -nr\-ey.  There  is  no  reason  to  i  'oiieve  that  t  lie  i  oimlUliii- 
t  ie-  -o  -euat  e(  1  v\  la'e  ni  )t  t  \'pi(  a  1  o|  !  }ia  t  pa  iM  o|  I  Naui-\'1\  ania  .  It  i-  j  tossi- 
!)le  lliat  t  lua'e  are  .^oiuc  le-- pi'o.-^peruu.- and  nuire  iieetK'  cornniunit  ic.-.  than 
the-e. 

The  j)opnlatioii  -tudied  re-ide  almost  e(|iiall\-  in  \  ilku^a'-  and  in  tlie 
open  couiitr).  I'ill)-  .-i\  p(M-  ^ent.  «a  llie  people  in  the  comiuunitie.-  .-ur- 
vr^a'd  re-ide  in  \a'lln!:!:e-;  11  p(T  c(aTt.  n^^idr  in  th(^  opcm  countn-.  The 
total  popnla  t  i(Mi  t  hn-  -t  ndied  i-  1  "J  1  ."JOS  people.  These  art  the  re-idtaits 
ill  the  lifty -three  conununitie.?  abuse  named. 
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This  survey  was  iiiiderlaken  as  a  result  of  a  soci()l()<j;ical  survey  made 
in  the  same  ])resbytery  by  the  Department  of  Immi^^ration  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
St.  John,  invest i<^^at()r.  The  purpose  of  that  invest i<<at ion  was  the  locat- 
ing of  immigrant  or  foreign -speaking  peoj)ie  in  need  of  religious  ministry. 
Mr.  St.  John  discovered  that  the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  eight 
counties  named  is  small  and  the  greater  concern  of  the  churches  in  that 
district  should  be  for  the  working  farmer.  On  his  recommendation  this 
survey  of  country  life  conditions  was  undertaken. 

THE  LOCATION  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

In  eight  counties  of  central  PennsyKania  the  I'resbyterian  churches 
are  organized  as  one  bod)-,  the  name  of  which  is  the  I'resbytery  of  Hunt- 
ingdon.    These  counties,  with  the  number  of  (luirches  in  them,  are: 

Huntingdon  i\) 13          |uniata  Co 7 

Bliiir  C\) 9         J^edlord  Co 5 

Center  Co 8         (dearheld  Co :] 

Mitllin  Co 7         Fulton  Co 1 

These  o:^  conimunities  cover  an  area  of  7S2  square  miles.  d1ie\'  are  in 
a  hilly  and  mountain()U>  country.  lM-e;|uenli\'  tlie  communit>'  is 
located  in  a  narrow  \alley,  with  wooded  and  precipitous  hillb  about. 
C/oal  and  iron,  mines  are  second  in  interest  to  a-riculture.  Stoni^  r|uarries 
are  located  in  some  section.s.  There  are  brick,  -and  an.d  iimr  induct  rirs, 
but  the  (hie!  mean-  of  getting  a.  Ii\ing  i-  farniirig.  in  tlii<  >ur\e}'  Lne 
attc^ntiop.  i.-  directed  to  llu  pc()j)l('  wlio  lixc  by  tarnn'ng  and  onh'  second- 
arily is  the  intere-t  of  the  reader  directed  toward  the  worker^  in  -^her 
industries. 

Most  o)  the  prople,  therefore,  in  this  territory  are  .\merican-.  Flie 
attention  of  tlie  churche.-  ha.-  been  turned  \-er>-  j)roperl\'  to  the  care  of  the 
ioreign-speaking  peoj)k'  who  work  in  the  mines  on  the  out-kirt-  of  this 
region.  Ihii  in  (|uantit\',  when  (-ompared  with  the  needs  of  the  f;irnn'nt4 
population,  the  concerns  of  the-e  immigrant-  are  \cr\-  few.  The\-  are 
conlmed  in  residence  to  narrow  bound-.  They  can  be  ea-il\-  loiatcd. 
The  work  for  them  may  l)e  conii)actly  handled.  Tlie  !)robl(  in-  pre-cnicd 
in  thissur\-ey  are.  ho\\('\er,  dispersed  ovct  the  whole  oi  the  eight  roimties. 
I  hey  are  earlier  and  older  ])ro})lem-  of  life  than  \ho>v  which  in\ol\-e  the 
imnn'grant  a>  a  worker.  They  will  remain  after  the  mining  is  <lone,  and 
in  the  end  the  permanent  toreign  element  in  the  population  will  be  found 
on  the  farms. 

Conservative  Farming 

I  he  jH'ople  who  li\-e  on  tlie  tarms  are  predonu'nant  1\'  owner-:  (H)  per 
cent,  own  their  farms;  :-51  percent,  are  tenant-. 

The  average  farm  i-  K)."",  acre,-.     The  .-^mall  farm  i.^  Id  acre.s  hi  extent 


on  an  average,  and  the  large  farm  is  rei)resented  in  an  average  of  175 
acres. 

The  farming  is  practically  all  by  tradition  and  only  in  a  very  few  |)laces  1 
is  there  a  specialization  in  farming.  The  mixed  farming,  which  preceded  \ 
the  railroad  i)eriod,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  raising  of  staple  crops. 
Wheat  and  corn  ])re(lominate.  There  is  ''a  little  dairying,  fruit  raising 
and  truck  farnn'ng,"  but  the  conditions  of  agriculture  so  far  as  the  ap/pli- 
cation  of  science  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  concerned  is  conservative. 
The  methods  of  traditional  farming  are  modihed  only  by  the  effect  of  tiie 
railroads  and  of  the  blind,  economic  forces  which  have  influenced  the 
farmer  against  his  will.  This  condition  is  exhibited  in  a  Clearlield 
County  farm  tilled  ])y  an  intelligent  owner,  who  has  traveled  and  studied 
much.  His  staple  crop  is  wheat,  but  when  he  was  asked,  '^For  what  is 
th.is  soil  best  suited?"  he  retailed,  ''iM)r  a{)t)les."  Yet  knowing  that  his 
soil  is  best  suited  to  apple  culture  he  continues  to  raise  wheat. 

\\\  some  sections,  especially  those  towns  within  twenty  miles  of  State 
College,  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  State,  scientihc  tillage  of  the  soil 
is  beginning  to  ha\e  a  large  influence.  Indixidual  farmers  in  all  eight 
counties  are  raising  idfalfa  as  an  exi)eriment,  and  isolated  instances  are 
ol)served  in  Vshicli  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  of  a  modern  sort.  lUit  gen- 
erally the  farnn'ng  in  tht  -e  eight  counties  is  by  tradition. 

Need  of  Market  Places  in  Towns 

The  effect  o\  thi-i>seen  in  the  inal)ilit}' of  the  farmer  to  c^ontrol  his  own 
products,  or  to  secure  an  adecjuatc^  })roht  for  his  labor.  The  towns  fur- 
nish the  farmer  no  market  place  in  which  the  })roducer  and  the  consumer 
can  meet  face  to  face.  The  result  is  that  farming  for  two  or  tiiree  miles 
around  e\cry  leading  town  is  depressed.  Another  result  is  that  most  of 
the  population  of  these  eiglit  counties  are  obliged  to  import  lood.  Clear- 
field County,  for  instance,  does  not  produce  a  (juajitity  of  food  T)roducts 
adequate  to  the  feeding  of  its  own  |)eople.  Although  an  agricultural 
county  it  imports  tar  more  than  it  exj)()rts.  fn  large  measure  the  land  is 
going  to  wa-te.  It  i-  signifuant  of  thi>  condition  that  the  poorest  tillages 
of  the  soil  is  within  easy  drixing  disuince  of  thct  largest  centers  of  popula- 
tion. Land  that  is  in  sight  of  the  main  street  of  the  leading  county  towns 
is  frcfiuenily  producing  not  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  asses.^ed  u})()n  it. 
One  would  expect  such  land  to  be  of  the  highest  \alue  for  market  garden 
ing.  On  the  c^ontrary,  these  leading  towns  do  not  live  upon  the  country 
about  theni.  Instead  of  enriching  the  owners  of  farm  land  within  two 
miles  of  centers  of  populations,  they  impoverisli  these  farmers  by  giving 
them  no  market  and  by  attracting  their  laborers  away  into  the  town. 
The  result  i>  that  the  people  in  the  towns  pay  a  high  t)rice  for  their  prod- 
uct.^ an<l  the\'  ha\"e  an  inferior  kind  of  fcjud  supply. 
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This  alienation  of  tlic  town  from  the  country  round  al)out  in  the  supply 
of  its  {)hysieal  needs  c()rres|)onds  to  an  alienation  whieh  i^  social  and 
reli,^ious  in  character,  'ilie  \ii lasers  frecjuently  look  upon  the  country 
people  as  inferior,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  ha\e  them  in  their  churches. 
They  make  little  or  no  [)ro\ision  for  their  teams  in  the  way  of  sheds. 
\\\<\  frerjuently  the  boast  was  made,  ''We  ha\(*  no  farmers  in  our 
churcli.^'  The  country  people  know  lliis  and  they  are  naturall\'  alien 
ated  from  the  \illasj:e  church  by  such  reriKirks.  Peojjle  li\in,<^^  in  the 
country  are  unwillin,L^  to  f^o  to  churches  in  the  bi^  town.  Tlic}'  leel 
themsehes  attracted  more  to  the  churches  of  farmers  than  to  the  churches 
in  the  xilla^es  and  towns.  Sometimes  the  farmer  li\in<.^  within  a  mile 
of  a  town  or  \illa<i;e  center  will  i^o  two  miles  or  three  to  a  church  in  tlie 
country  ratlier  than  one  mile  to  a  church  in  the  town.  The  intluence  of 
the  town  \\\\A  \'i!la,L!;e  church  is  thu^  much  wi^aker  than  il  should  be. 
The  mini-ter  of  tin-  tt)wn  or  xillaire  lias  not  the  influence  in  the  country 
which  should  normally  l)e  hi^^.  Thi>  is  the  pcnaltv  winch  the  churches 
in  town-  and  >mall  citie-  mu>t  piiy  for  turninL^  their  back  upon  the 
counlrx'  and  lixing  after  the  ideab  and  the  aspiration>  of  tlie  big  cities. 


Scientific  Farming 

"But  tlie  fundamental  is^~ue  i<  the  improx'emeiit  nf  farminL''.  The  farm- 
er's indifference  t*>  -rit'iit  ihc  nietliod-.  i^  hi^  own  wor-t  eneniw  Ili-  un- 
w  illinu'iif-.-  lo  coopt'tale  willi  nther  laniiei'-  and  hi>.  :do\sne.^.^  to  u^e  the 
re-uit-  of  nindcrn  -(  icn! c,  wln'ch  now  con-litute  a  i)od\'  eif  knr)w]e(]Lfe 
e-->ent!al  to  the  jx-rmantaue  of  the  countr)  roirimuniis'  and  the  ,-tabih'ly 
of  the  (()Ui]lr\'  pojailation,  a.re  in  tlie  way  of  all  rural  dc\-eIopmenl .  So 
loiii,^  a-  the  fairiner  doe:-  not  work  for  hi-  o\\  n  intere-t-  it  i-  in  \ain  to 
blame  the  cil\-  and  the  town  lor  their  monopoly  ot  j)ul)lic  attention. 

In  thi-^  connection  the  -ur\'e\'  ol  t!ie>e  Penn-\"l\ania  (  luirche-  -howed 
the  WW  ^reat   \alue  of  the  work  of  the  State  Collei^^e.      Mr.   Morri<on,( 
llic  in\('-t  iLMtor.  worked  in  clo-v'  cooperation  with  the  l\\ten-!on  Workers 

the  ('olle*/e,  and   rcceixcd   Ironi   ihein   the   ntino-t    courte>\'  and   help. 
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rh.e    proi^M'ess   of    the    countr\'    (ommunilie-    in    ihc-e    ei^ht    counlie-    is 
dcpeiidt  nl  upon  jii-t  mu  li  w  ork  a-  Slat  c  ( 'ollci^e  i-  ur^iiiL;  up(tn  1  he  pe<)p|c. 

The  comniunitie-  are  ^eneralK'   holding  their  own   in   population      IS. 
]>er  (cnt.  are  iiu  rca-ing  and  ''\~)  per  (cnt.  are  stationary.      ()nly    17  per( 
(('111.  are  decrea-ini^  in  number.      ( )l   the  population   in   the  communities 
-urxcyed,   11  per  (cnt .  belon^  to  l  he  old  -loek.       flie-e  are  ol  thelamilies 
of  j)i()neer-.   ''old   -ettler-,"  and   the)-  are   the  con.-er\  at  i\  e  and  la.-tin^ 
element  in  t  he  population. 

rho-c  coinnnmitie-  whi(  h  are  (]e(  rea-ini^  a--i^n  tlieir  lo-.^  ol  population 
Ik)  "pour  farming  conditioiis/^  while  tiio^e  eonununitie-     ainio-t  liadl  of 


the  population  surveyed —which  are  increasing  assign  their  increase  to 
"new  industires  and  industrial  growtli."  The  communities  which  are 
stationary,  constituting  35  ])er  cent,  of  the  whole  population  surveyed, 
assign  their  lack  of  growth  to  ''lack  of  industries/'  ''younjj:  men  iroin^^  to 
the  cities/'  "distance  from  railroad,"  "backward  condition,"  "poor 
schools,"  ''poor  roads/'  "frequent  railroad  strikes." 

Few  Illiterate  and  Few  Idle 

/       Illiteracy  is  not  a  factor  in  this  territory,  there  being  only  5  per  cent. 

[  of  the  poj)ulation  who  cannot  read  and  write,  so  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  high  American  ])roduct.  Whatever  are  the  weaknesses  of  this 
population,  they  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  part  of  the  American  ])rol)-- 
lem,  for  these  peo])le  are  the  j>roduct  of  the  public  schools.  All  has  l)eeii 
done  for  them  that  American  institutions  can  do,  according  to  the  plans 
of  the  fathers.  It  should  be  added  that  they  are  practically  all  indus- 
trious. The  population  in  this  territory  who  are  "regularly  industrious" 
are  over  \)2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Therefore,  ignorance  and  idleness  are 
almost  negligible  in  their  inlluence  upon  the  whole  social  problem  under 
study. 

THE  SOCIAL  MIND 

Means  of  Communication 

Under  tliis  brad  the  sur\'ey  seeks  to  discover  those  elenu-nt^  of  omii- 
mon  thought  and  fceh"ng,  the  raw  materials  of  community  action.  \Vr 
Imd  thatiH)  {)er  cent,  of  the  communities  surveyed  are  located  on  at 
least  one  railroad  line,  while  19  per  cent,  oi  this  population  are  served 
l)y  trolley  facihties  and  9()  ])er  cent,  of  the  p()i)uIation  under  study  have 
rural  tree  delivery.  These  means  of  communication  are  the  basis'of  the 
interaction  of  minds,  and  they  are  the  most  general  avenues  of  common 
rer^ponse  to  common  stimuli.  Whatever  common  action  there  may  be 
in  this  whole  population  is  conditioned  by  these  factors.  One  other 
element  in  this  system  of  communication  by  roads  should  be  mentioned. 
(Jenerally  through  this  region  the  roads  are  the  ordinary  country  road, 
but  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  rapidly  building  stone  roads,  ami  this 
region  is  under  swift  transformation  as  a  result  of  those  processes.  The 
etfect,  however,  of  the  n.ew  roads  cannot  yet  be  socially  registered.  It 
will  have  much  to  do  with  increasing  the  common  response  and  inten.sify- 
ing  the  social  character  of  the  population. 

Social  Centers 

J  he  casual  meetings  of  a  community  are  much  more  important  than 
the  meetings  by  appointment.     The  inquiries  made  under  this  sur\ey  as 
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to  the  centers  of  the  informal  meeting  among  the  people  have  secured 
the  inh)rmation   which  is  in   the  chart,   "Social   Centers."     Thi^  chart 
shows  how  wholesome  and  innocent,  on  the  whole,  are  the  tendencies  of 
the  people,  since  only  4  per  cent.  iA  the  casual  meetings  in  the  communi- 
ties surveyed  are  in  saloons.     A  greater  percentage  are  found  by  the 
in\esligator  to  meet  in  the^^  M.  (\  A.,  limited  as  are  the  facilities  olTered 
l-y  th.is  splendid  organization  in  llie  territory  studied.     The  largest  pro- 
portion of  casual  meeting  place.s  are  in  stores.     These  pe()i)le,  devoted  as 
they  are  to  work  and  to  tlie  daily  round  of  labor,  meet  one  another  almost 
exclusively  in  ])laces  which   are  the  centers  of  work   and   trade.     Add 
together  the  ])roporti()ns  of  meetings  in  such  places  and  the  total  is  78 
l)er  cent,  of  the  whole.     These  casual   meetings  are  the  source  of  the 
social  ex])erience  of  the  people.     They  have  more  to  do  than  any  other 
thing  with  the  formation  of  social  character,  and  the  knitting  up  of  lies 
ol  accjuaintanceship.     At   these  casual  meetings  the  forces  are  released 
which  go  abroad  among  the  people  in   social  organization.      Here  the 
influences   of   leadershij)   arc   exerted    and    the   e\|)eriences   of   conmion 
feeling,  intelligence  and  purpose.      It  is  unfortunate'  that  the  churches  in 
this  territory  have  been  blind  to  the  importance  of  these  social  mo\ements 
of  the  j)e()ple.     Practically  none  of  this  casual  and  unappointed  meeting 
of  the  people  is  under  the  roof  of  a  church.     71iis  is  a  held  wholly  unculti- 
\ated.     The   communities  surveyed  have   villages  and   towns  as   their 
(-(Alters.     In  these  village  centers  are  churches.     Would  it  not  be  j)ossil)le 
for  these  churches  to  furnish  rooms  open  all  through  the  week,  especially 
during  the  hours  when  farmers  come  to  town  for  their  "trading/'  that 
tlv'se  farmers  might  become  accustomed  to  meet  at  the  church?     The 
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llic  popiilatit)!!  surveyed— which  arc  increa^in^  assign  their  increase  to 
"new  industires  and  industrial  .i^^rowlh."  The  cornnuunties  which  arc 
statioiu^ry,  constituting^  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  i)oi)uhiti()n  surveyed, 
assi^ni  their  lack  of  .ij^rowth  to  'dack  of  inckistries/'  "young  men  <,M)ini^  to 
the  cities,"  "distance  from  railroad/'  "backward  condition/'  "[wor 
schools,"  "])oor  roads,"  "frequent  railroad  strikes." 

Few  Illiterate  and  Few  Idle 
Illiteracy  is  not  a  factor  in  this  territory,  there  bein<^  only  o  jht  cent, 
of  the  population  who  cannot  read  and  write,  so  that  we  are  dealin*:^  here 
with  a  hii^di  American  product.  Whatever  are  the  weaknesses  of  this 
po]Hilati()n,  they  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  part  of  the  American  prob- 
lem, for  the.>e  people  are  the  product  of  the  public  schools.  All  has  been 
(lone  for  them  that  American  institutions  can  do,  accordin.i,^  to  the  |)ia!]s 
of  the  fathers.  It  should  be  added  that  they  are  practically  all  indus- 
triou-.  The  population  in  this  territory  who  are  "re.L^ularly  industrious" 
are  o\er  <)2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Therefore,  i.i^niorance  and  idleness  are 
almosi  neirli<ril)le  in  th(dr  inllueiue  upon  the  whole  social  problem  under 
study. 

THE  SOCIAL  MIND 

Means  of  Communication 

Under  i!ii<  hea^i  ilie  survey  seeks  to  di-co\cT  those  elements  of  com- 

ni<Mi  tlioLii^rht  and  fcrlinir,  the  raw  materials  of  community  acti..n.  Wc 
Jind  llKit  !)()  j)cr  cent,  of  the  communities  .surxeyed  arr  located  on  at 
least  one  railroad  line,  while  h)  per  cent,  of  thi>  population  are  s^rxed 
by  trolley  facilities  and  \H\  per  ceiU.  of  the  population  under  study  liaxe 
rural  Iree  deiufry.  These  n^/ans  of  conuimnication  are  tlie  ba.si>  of  th.e 
interacti..n  of  minds,  and  they  are  the  most  ,rreneral  aveiuics  ni  conim.-n 
response  to  common  sti,mili.  Whatc-\er  common  action  there  may  be 
m  this  whole  population  i>  conditioned  by  these  factors.  Oiie  (ithcT 
element  in  tliis  system  of  .oniniun!(  at  ion  by  roads  Tiould  1)e  meiilioned. 
Cenerally  throu-h  tin's  re-ion  the  roads  are  the  ordinary  (ountry  n.ad, 
'•^'^.  ^''^;  '^^'^^*'  "'  IV'im-\lvania  i^  rapidly  building  sUme  roads,  and  llii.^ 
iv-ion  i.  under  ^wilL  Iraiisformat  ion  as  a  result  of  tho^e  processes.  The 
"-'^[''^'^^  huu-ever.  of  the  new  roads  cannot  yet  be  H)c-ially  n-iMeivd.  It 
^'■^"  '''^"^^'  '^y^'^^i  ^''  *J<»  ^^itb  increasing  the  common  re>ponse  and  hiLcii.^iiy- 
ing  the  social  cliaracler  of  the  populatir,n. 
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Social  Centers 

I  he  casual  meetings  of  a  comnnmity  are  mucT 
ic  meeting^.  by  appoint  meni.      The  inc^uiries  made  under  ihi.  .ur\e> 


iore  inij)or1;int    tlian 


'  as 
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to  the  centers  ol   tlie  informal  meeting  among  the  pe()])le  ha\e  secured 
the   information    which  is  in   the  chart,   '"Social   (\-nters."      Tliis  chart 
sliows  how  wholesome  and  innoceiit,  on  the  whole,  are  the  tc-ndencies  of 
tlie  ))eople,  since  only  I  per  cent,  of  the  casual  meetings  in  the  communi- 
tu-s  >ur\-eyed  are   in   -alooiis.      A  greater  percentage  are  found  by   the 
iiue.sligator  to  meet  in  theV.  M.  C.  A.,  linn'ted  as  anMhc^  f;u'a']ities  otTereil 
b'y  this  splendid  organizalioii  in  the  territory  studied.      The  lar'/«--l  pro- 
portion ot  casual  meeting  places  are  in  stores.     These  |)eo[)le,  dexoted  as 
ihey  are  to  work  and  to  \hv  dail>'  round  of  labor,  meet  one  another  almost 
exclu>i\-ely  in   place-   whi(  h   a.re   the  center-   of   work   and    trade.      A(1<1 
togc-ther  the  j)roportions  ,)f  meetings  in  sucli  placvs  and  tlie  total  is  78 
i^er  cent,  of  the  wliole.     These  casual   mc-etings  are   the  source  of  the 
social  exfKTience  of  the  peo|)le.      They  have  more-  to  do  than  an\'  other 
th.ing  with  the  formation  of  social  cdiarac-ter,  and  the  knitting  up  of  ties 
<'l   a.((iuaintance.ship.      \\    these  c.i.sual   meetings  the  forces  are  released 
which   go   a])road   amop.g   the  jX'ople   in    >ocial   organization.      Here   the 
inlluenees   oj    leadership   are   exerted    and    th.e   expc-rienc cs   of    common 
ieeling,  intelligc-nce  and  |Hirpo>e.      It  is  unfortunate  that  the  cliurches  in 
thi>  territory  ha\ c  been  blind  to  the  importance  of  these  social  mo\ cments 
ol  the  people-.      Practically  none  of  tliis  casual  and  unaj)j)ointecl  meeting 
"I"  tlu>  people  i>  under  the  roof  of  a  c-hurch.     This  ib  a  lield  wholly  unculti- 
\ated.     The   communities   .surxcyed   !ia\-e   villages  and    towns  as   thca'r 
ceider.-.      In  these  village  centers  are  churches.     Would  it  not  be  ])ossible 
lor  the^c■  churches  to  furnish  rooms  open  all  through  the  week,  esj)ecially 
during  the  hourb  when  farmers  come  to  town  for  their  'Mrading,"'  that 
these  farmers  might  become  accustomed  to  mcH't  at   the  church.^      The 
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Social  Centres 

53  Sommunities  in  Penn. 


Is  the  Church 
making  the  most  of 
its  opportunities'? 
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women,  especially,  of  the  farms  should  he  offered  facilities  on  the  church 
properly  for  comfortable  and  restful  leisure  and  meetin^i^  with  one 
another.  The  openin.ii;  for  social  service  is  here  very  ^reat  and  the 
churches  should  use  it. 


Leadership 

Another  inquiry  which  ^i\'es  striking  returns  in  tliis  territory  is  that  of  ( 
leadership.  In  the  nl]  conmiunities  it  was  found  that  22  recognize  no 
intluential  man.  In  Hi  of  tlie  communities  the  leaders  of  public  ihou^^dit 
are  said  to  he  min.isters  or  other  church  officials.  The  aspect  of  the 
whole  area  surveyed  is  that  of  a  people  without  leaders.  I^sj)ecially  in 
the  farmin<^  communities  is  leadership  lackinf^^  Indeed,  the  custom  of 
these  larmers  is  to  deny  that  any  i)ne  is  a  leader.  A  curious  social  inipc/- 
tence  results  from  tl"ii<.  The  church  work  shows  the  effect  of  it.  A  little 
latrr  it  will  a})pear  in  the  retro.i^Tade  cliaracter  of  the  schools.  Hie  tradi- 
tional and  slack  methods  of  farming  referred  to  al)o\'e  ar(^  a  result  ii]  part 
ol  this  lack  of  leadership.  The  most  significant  factor  in  it  is  that  in  22 
ol  the  .")3  communities  no  intluential  man  is  named.  The  people  do  not 
assent  to  the  leadership  of  any  memher  of  their  own  (omnumitx',  tliev 
})ride  themselxes  in  the  t'ad  that  they  ha\"e  no  "bosses"  in  their  com- 
munity, the}-  said  "We  are  too  thoroughly  .\merican  to  allow  any  one 
to  bos^  us." 

In  -U  "f  lilt  ("ommunities — slightly  tnorr  than  half  the  inlliiriiiial 
men  \\\rc  named  in  ihc  loliowing  |)rofi'->io!i>.  Tlu'  >triking  thing  i-  that 
in  this  <j:r('at  farniiiiu^  territorv  onl\-  one  of  the^c  men  so  named  is  a  farmer. 
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\v(M7i('ii,  csjx'ciail}-,  of  llu^  farniN  >li()ul(l  he  orfrrcd  facilities  on  tlic  (]i!ir(  li 
proper!}-  tor  (-onifortahic  ari'l  restful  leisure  aiul  lueetiu^i;  with  one 
another.  'Vhv  openin_<4  1"J'  >^>^ia!  serxice  i>  here  \er\-  ureat  an«l  1  hic 
(  hurehes  should  use  it . 

Leadership 

AiK.thcr  infjuiry  wlu'eli  i,n'\-es  strikin^^  returns  in  tin's  territory  is  that  of 
leadership.  In  the  o.")  eoniniunities  it  was  lound  that  22  recognize  no  \ 
inlluential  man.  In  Ki  of  tlie  eonmnanities  the  leaders  of  public  thought 
are  said  lo  he  niini:-iers  or  other  church  oftuials.  The  aspect  of  the 
whole  area  surxex'ed  is  that  of  a  j)eop;le  without  leaders.  I^specialiy  in 
ihe  larniin^  ( orninunities  is  leadership  Licking.  Indeed,  the  custom  of 
the^r  iarmers  i>  to  den\'  that  an\'  one  J-  a  leader.  A  (  urious  soeia!  impo- 
t(  nee  result-  ir<tm  thi-.  Tlie  churvii  work  ■>lie.\\>  the  etTe(i  of  it.  A  1  it  lie 
ialcr  il  will  appear  m  the  retroLirade  character  nf  ih.e  schooks.  'ITie  tradi- 
tional o.iid  slach  meth'td-.  oi  iarmin^  referred  to  akoxc  are  a  resnh  jn  part 
ol  tlii-  lack  ot  leader-hip.  d'he  mn-i  si,u;nitu-ant  factor  in  it  i-  that  in  22 
ot  the  .).)  communities  no  inlluenticd  man  i-  named.  khe  peoj)le  do  not 
a^s(Mit  to  the  leadei'ship  of  an\'  memhcr  of  tlu^'r  own  conimunit\',  tliev 
pride  themseU'es  in  tlie  fact  that  ihev  ha\e  no  '"  hosse- "  in  their  com- 
munit)',  the}'  sakl  "We  are  too  tliorou;.;ldy  Ajuerican  to  allow  an\'  one 

to    |)()SS    U^." 

In  31  of   (lie   .  ^  •mmunil  ies — sli<zl]ll\-    more   than    half     !h<'    inlluential 

mcii  Were  named  in  the  htiiowinLr  j 're)]es.-ioii.-.       klie  .-Irikiii^  thiuL;  i.s  ihaL 
m  tin-  'ireat  i<u'min.Lr  teri'itniw  <»ni\'  otk^  of  thc^c  m(Mi  -o  nanic^l  i-  a  farmer. 
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2  Miners 
2  Bankers 
1  JiK}p;e 
J  Julitor 
1  Doctor 
1  Farnier 


/ 


The  professions  in  wliich  these  inlhiential  men  are  found,  with  the  nuni 
bers  in  each  i)rofession,  are  as  follows: 

5  Ministers 

5  Merchants 

4  Politicians 

4  Educators 

3  Railroad  Su])erintendents 

2  Manufacturers 

The  investigator  was  a  minister,  l)ut  he  cannot  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  top  of  this  list  is  the  ministerial  profession.  Jt  would  l)e  far  more 
wholesome  for  these  eight  counties  if  the  farmer  wc-re  furnishing  the 
leadership,  in  a  territory  in  which  his  occupation  is  l)y  far  the  greatest  of 
aU  ways  of  getting  a  li\-ing.  The  effect  of  this  lack  of  leadership  is  that 
ol  a  pyramid  standing  on  Its  apex,  llie  greatest  numl)er  of  people  are 
subject  to  a  very  small  number  of  the  people.  Merchants  and  i)oliticians 
and  educators,  railroad  men  and  manufacturers  and  bankers  an.d  miners 
have  the  (hstrict  under  their  leadership  and  the  farmer  is  silent,  lie  is 
unrei)resented  in  the  councils  of  this  territory.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his 
churches  are  weak  and  un|)rogressive.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  vuri)ri-e  that 
the  one-room  })ublic  schools  are  retrograde.  One  marwb  no  iongrr  thai 
the  farming  of  this  region  is  inade(|uate  for  tiu"  production  of  food.  So 
long  a>,  farmers  are  not  the  leaders  exen  in  agriculture,  one  cannot  ex])ect 
these  eight  oumtie.s  to  l"eed  themseKo.  Thr  hr^t  thing  to  be  done  in 
this  part  of  Pcnn^yhania  i-;  to  e.juip  ihi^  pojuiljlion  of  iamicrr^  with 
leaders  drawi]  frona  their  own  number  and  dcxotcd  to  home  intiTests. 

Sources  of  Authority 

41ie  sources  of  greatest  authority  in  these  communities  are.  in  the 
opinj-on  of  the  investigator,  based  on  his  inductive  study  of  the  connnuni^ 
ties,  hrst,  -a  religious  dogma^';  second,  ^a  political  princi{)le";  third  in 
order  ()f  importance  he  places  a  ^commanding  ptr.sonality  "  and  a  "labor 
union/'  these  having  in  his  judgment  ecjual  force.  These  three  greate^t 
of  inlluences  in  the  territory  are  stated  by  him  in  the  following  values: 

Religious  dogma,  (Hi  per  cent.;  ])()litical  principle,  IS  per  ant.;  while 
<S  per  cent,  is  the  measure  of  eommanding  personality  and  labor  union. 
Here,  then,  is  a  very  religious  people,  responding  to  the  stimulus  of  dogma 
in  a  proportion  estimated  at  almost  lour  times  the  .strength  of  anv  otlier 
yet  the  churches  throughout  this  territory  are  weak,  ar.d  the  nu-nisteis 
teel  that  they  are  barely  holding  their  own.  Such  a  conditi..n  indicates 
an  inability  of  the  people  to  express  themselves  in  their  own  institutions. 
The  social  character  (»f  the  people  is  not  embodied  in  their  churches  and 
their  social  needs  are  not  satistied  by  the  churches  as  thev  should  be. 
This  IS  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  leadership  and  of  aggressive  (  haracter 
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on  the  part  of  the  farmers  in  this  region.  The  churches  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  are  the  strongest  churches.  In  these  the  farmer  is  not 
the  typical  church  member.  Idiese  towns  and  cities  were  not  the  sul)ject 
matter  of  the  survey,  and  what  is  said  as  to  "  the  greatest  authority  in  the 
community"  does  not  ai)ply  to  them. 

Class  Distinctions 

Careful  inriuiry  was  made  in  this  survey  as  to  the  number  of  economic 
standards  prexailing  in  these  country  communities,  (lenerally  it  may 
be  asserted  that  in  the  larming  communities  one  standard  of  life  i)revails. 
4diis  is  exhibited  in  the  housing  conditions,  in  the  service  of  food,  in  the 
costume  of  the  people,  in  the  employment  or  non-employment  of  house 
servant>,  in  tlie  ainusemtaits,  and  in  the  recognition  of  conunon  social 
efjuality  among  the  people.  1die  farming  conimunitio,  so  studied,  are 
one-standard  communities  as  a  rule.  Many  of  the  village  centers,  how- 
e\er,  and  some  of  the  farming  conmumities  exhibit  a  two-standard  com- 
munity. Tliere  i>  a  social  difference  ba>e<l  on  income  bet^'een  those  who 
own  and  those  who  do  not,  between  the  employer  and  the  emi)l()yed. 
This  diilerence  ks  exhibited  in  two  differing  scak-s  of  housing,  clotliing, 
the  service  of  food,  an<k  c.uise<iuent  ly,  social  connections  and  religk)us 
atlihations.  '{'he  most  striking  instances  of  this  double  economic  stand- 
ard Is  |)a>e(l  on  I  In-  owuer.^hip  or  tenancy  of  t'arm  kind.  In  those  com- 
munities in  wln'ch  mor(>  than  10  jM-r  cent,  of  the  kirmers  are  tenants  a 
double  economic  siandaril  ien(b  to  j)rc\aik 

The  etiect  of  thi<  upon  church  life  is  at  once  evident.  I'nfortunately, 
the  churches  of  the  owners  h.a,\-e  not  luTome  the  churches  also  of  the  , 
tenants,  and  throughout  this  region  tlu^  people  who  do  the  work  have  in 
many  communities  found  it  necessiry  to  build  churches  for  themselves. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  inxc^t igator  that  the  cliief  rea.^on  for  over- 
churching  in  comtnunitie^  in  this  part  of  IkMm:^yl\ania  is  the  eoming  of 
new  })eople  into  tlie  eomnumit)-  as  tenants  on  the  farm-.  Living  on  a 
ditterent  economic  ;,Lale,  they  ha\-e  formed  iluar  own  'social  rehitioiis  and 
have  ex|)ressed  thi-  social  feeling  of  theirs  in  (  hurche<  of  their  own. 

'I  hi^  social  me<juah'ty  k.ecome.-.  in  the  larger  conmuuu't  ie>.  highly  coni- 
])licate(k  Y\\  ()ne  of  the  county  .seats  it  i<  clearly  recogni/ed  tliat  then- 
are  li\c  cla^'^es  of  people  in  the  ocirmuam'ty.  Tliere  are  peo|)le  of  ^'ample 
means/'  people  who  li\-e  ''in  comfort,"  ".^.illed  employees  and  trades- 
men," '-unskilled  laborers"  and  '\iegenerate  Americans."  These  live 
(lasses  ol  persons  differ  from  one  another,  in  this  eountv  seat  of  :),m{) 
people,  in  respe(  t  tn  their  housing,  the  service,  kind  and  (|uantity  of  food, 
(  lothmg,  methods  of  re(  reation  and  anm..ement,  and  they  tend  to  dilTer 
in  their  (  hur(  h  alkilial  inn^. 
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Churches  in  Mixed  Communities 
A  strikin<^^  discovery  of  this  sur\ry  is  in  (he  relation  of  these  economic 
standards  to  church  growth.  In  the  communities  with  one  economic 
slan(hird  and  in  tho^e  with  three  or  more  economic  (hisses  the  churches 
are  Krowin*-;.  In  the  communities  with  only  two  social  classes  the 
churches  are  havin.1,^  a  very  hard  time  and  only  a  minority  of  them  are 
.^rowin.L-;.     The  precise  statement  of  this  is  as  follows: 

In  communities  with  a  sin<,de  standard  of  economic  and  social  life 
iV2  per  cent,  of  the  churches  are  .^rowin.i;,  W)  per  cent,  are  stationary  and 
19  per  cent,  are  losin<^. 

In  communities  with  two  standards  of  economic  and  social  life  'M  per 
cent,  are  ^^rowin^ij^,  :^4  ])erj,ent.  are  stationary,  :^2  per  cvn\ .  are  losimr. 

In  comnumities  with  thr^H'  or  more  economic  stamlards  ()S  jx'r  cent, 
are  ^^rowin.ir,  17  per  (-ent.  are  stationar\-,  lo  per  cvui^  are  losin<(  .irround. 
In  other  words,  the  difficulties  Hf  the  country  churche-  are  those  oi 
transition.  As  social  life  becomes  more  mature  and  cla^s  distinction^  are 
formed,  the  church  has  its  .greatest  difficulty  in  the  time  of  transition. 
\\'lu-n  this  period  of  transition  is  passe<l  and  communities  arrixc  throutdi 
industrial  dex'clopment  at  a  clear  recognition  of  the  C()m{)osite  nature  of 
social  iile,  the  churches  work  with  i^rrater  ease  and  efliciencw.  It  is/' 
ol)\ious  to  one  who  has  M'cn  the  conditions  in  these  ctMitral  counties  oj 
Penn<yl\ania  that  the  most  eiricient  (hurclus  arc  tho-(>  in  the  '  '  " 
df^\'elopcd  and  conij  .():-.it(^  communitii-.  In  tho.-c  aloni-  ai 
poli(  i(\s  to  he  expeclfd. 

Idle  ciuirches  aimon,iX  farmers  where  there  i-  but  one  cla»  in  the  popu- 
lation are  le>s  pro<rrc-ssi\r,  althou.i^h  ihev  j^osses:.  ,i^n-eatei  tenac!t\'. 
•  Xmon^i:  them  tliere  is  no  reco.miition  of  leadership.  Theri'tore.  tliere  !> 
little  (lis(-ussion  and  a  small  degree  oi  cooperatic;n,  e.specia!l\-  in  new 
enterprises. 

RECREATION 

Ihe    recreatl\-e   life   ol    tiu'sc   c'ommunities   i->   exhibiicd    in    ihr   d 
"What    llie   People   Like."      'khe  .striking  thin,*;  about    ilii-  chart    i- 
most  ot  these  recreations  are  wholesome,  and  it  i:>  a  showing  of  ilie  (I 
minded,  serious  spirit  i)\   tlie  people  wiien  they  act   i!VL;"<'nuou-I\-.  wit 
promptin.u;  and   witlioul    supcrx  i-ion.      The  percenta.m'  of  dan(in,^^ 
plavin.^.  or  other  doubtful  aiuusemenl,  i-  -mall.      The  reireatixc   li 
the  jK'ople  in  ('en!r;il  PcnnsyKania  is  in  the  lar^M'  normall)-  and  mo 
beneticial.      This   st  nd>-    <>f    t-ecreative    life    rai>es    the    (jueslion    win 
churches  and  school-  should  not   in  a   larger  measure  pron^tte.  and 
degree  snper\i>e,  the  recreatixe  life  of  their  communities. 

In  t  his  connet  t  ion  it  i>  of  interest  to  record  t  hat  in  oS  j)er  ceii'  .oft 
conununit  ie.-^  the  social  and  recrtationa!  life  is  nnordecl  a^  poor,  in  27 
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cent.-  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  -it  is  recorded  as  fair;  in  15  per  cent . 
only  of  the  coniniunities  is  a  good  recreational  life  found.  Yet  the 
recreations  which  do  arise  in  these  communities  are  most  of  them  innocent 
and  wholesome.  This  is  indicated  hy  the  proportions  of  the  total  of 
recreation  in  the  following  table: 

Baseball 29% 

Socials  and  Picnics 18% 

Pool  and  Billiards W;, 

Moving  Picture  wSliows 11% 

Gymnasium  Athletics 

C\^n certs  and  Lectures.  , .'.  . 


0 


Skating 3% 


o 


0 


Dancing ^/^ 

Cards 3% 

Basketball 3% 

Football 3% 

Tennis 3% 

Bowling 2% 

Golf 1% 

In  this  schedule  the  amusements  which  have  been  denounced  by  severe 
moralists  ()ccu])y  a  \ery  small  place.  Those  which  are  either  innocent 
or  morally  wholesome  occupy  a  large  [)lace.  Why  should  not  the  minis- 
ters who  ha\  e  been  ready  to  disap])r()\e  with  severity  stand  ready  in  \ievr 
of  this  showing  of  the  moral  side  of  amusements  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
to  api)rove  heartily  of  that  which  is  good?  The  writer  remembers  an 
amusing  correspondence  witli  a  minister  who,  afUT  detailing  a  parallel 
situation  in  his  own  communit}',  in  which  the  recreations  of  the  com- 
munity were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  wholesome  and  morallv  good, 
declared  his  own  position:  '\I  am  known  in  this  community  as  a  man 
opposed  to  all  sport." 

The-e  recreation^.]  eiiterpri>e>  are  (  lo-ely  con.nei  led  \Nith  moral  char- 
acter. What  a  m.:in  does  in  play  expresses  Ids  vv'ill.  Fxcry  act  is  Idi^hly 
voluntary.  Therefore  the  recreation  and  amusement  oi  a  community 
make  lor  moral  good  or  ill,  with  exceeding  force.  If  it  is  neglected  and 
is  debauched  b}'  evil  inlluenc-es,  it  teiidh  to  ruin.  If  the  recreational  life 
is  v/holesonie  and  i<  in  a  mod(Tate  degree  su[)ervised  by  good  ])eople  who 
bear  a  part  in  the  experience  of  play,  it  is  morally  elevating  and  con- 
st ructixe. 

Recreative  Powers  of  the  Churches 

dlie  recreations  which  are  promoted  by  the  (-hurche.s  ;ire  small  in 
extent.  Indeed,  they  are  scarcely  worthy  to  be  named.  Almost  tlie 
only  ])urpose  of  the  churches  in  this  section,  in  the  socials  and  suppers 
and  lectures  which  in  small  degree  they  provide,  is  the  raising  of  money. 
Tx(C])tion,s  should  l)e  mentioned,  and  yc;t  these  excei)ti()ns  are  individual 
case.>.  I'he  j)revailing  (  ustom  ot'  the  churches  is  austere  prohibition 
modihed  by  commercialism.  To  state  it  otherwise,  the  men  of  these 
churclu's  do  notliing  to  promote  public  recreation,  but  the  women  of  the 
churches,  for  the  [)urpose  of  raising  money,  provide  a  lew  recreatixc; 
enterprises  for  j)rotit . 
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All  in(li\i(lual  in.slanct'  irii^ht  \)v  luinicd  of  a.  lar^a'  town  in  whiiii  the 
])()vs  of  llir  coiniiiunity  [x'titioned  the  Prt^shytcriaii  church  for  rooms 
in  which  tlu-y  could  rc<j;uhirly  meet,  and  their  re<jue,st  was  refused, 
(ioin^i^  down  to  a  side  street  these  hoys,  the  sons  ol  Christian  famihes. 
hired  a  (Hn^y  coom,  llUed  il  up  the  best  they  could,  and  or^jjanized  there  a 
clul)  which  they  managed  lhrou<2;h  one  year.  At  the  vnd  of  that  time, 
howe\-er,  llie  hoys  were  found  again  on  the  street  uncared  for,  their 
social  instincts  neglected  and  the  exceptional  opj^ortunity  offered  to  tlie 
churcli  unimprovech 

In  a  county  seat  in  Central  PennsyKania  there  is  a  standing  problem 
of  immorality  j)roduced  by  the  social  and  econonu'c  lite  of  the  town. 
\ Oung  men  and  women  in  almost  a  lixed  numl)er  year  by  year  may  be 
found  on  tlie  street  corners,  llocking  together  and  engaged  in  htful  enter- 
prises and  enjoyments,  which  peri()(hcally  result  in  scandal  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  ruin  of  s()me  lix'es  and  reputations,  lliese  young  m.en  and 
women  come  Irom  good  tamilies,  people  who  own  smidl  businesses  or 
who  are  emj)loye(l  on  salaries  or  wages.  'I'heir  homes  are  ina(le(|uate  to 
the  social  needs  of  these  young  people. 

^'et  \\u<  town  has  strong,  aggressi\-e  and  successful  churclies,  widcli 
are  closed  throughout  the  week.  It  has  actix'e  and  al)le  ministers,  ])er- 
soi^.ally  attractix'e  and  immersed  in  the  concerns  of  tfie  elderly  pe()i)le  and 
ol  the  cliildren  ol  the  town.  Be(\iu>e  of  thi^  austere  policies  o'l  these 
chui'(  lif-  ihe  recreatixc  neecU  r,\  x'oung  j)coj)lr  are  ?  )\  eriooketl.  It  would 
lie  l)etter  to  dexote  some  of  the  resources  of  tlu^^-e  churches  to  satisfying 
tlu'  social  needs  ol  young  people  wlio  are  in  peril  at  the  dangerous  age  of 
their  lix'es  than  to  dexote  so  much  time  and  so  man\'  resources  of  the 
church  exc-lusix  ('ly  to  the  needs  of  elderly  persons  who  are  not  tempted, 
or  to  little  <hildren  wlio  are  iii  the  public  schools  and  the  .Sunday  Schools. 

The  ])rincip!e  i^n  wliich  the  life  of  young  men  and  women  from  i'ourteen 
to  twenty  \'ears  ot  age  vdu  be  organized  i:--  llie  })rinciplc  of  recreation. 
They  are  learning  the  hard  lessons  of  organized  work  and  b\'  naturally 
wholesome  reaction  thex'  turn  to  organized  piav.  In  th.is  organized  play 
is  the  great  upportunit}'  of  tlie  churcii  to  train  them  in  moral  standard^ 
and  in  bettcT  nistom^  of  social  life. 

Common  Schools 

Throughout  the^>e  (onnriunit ies,  xvith  the  exception  of  sexcn,  the 
schools  for  tlie  (  hildren  of  llie  farmer  are  one-room  co^mtrv  schools.  In 
srxcn  (ommunitics  there  are  consolidated  schools,  or  a  mo\-ement  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  schools  i<  adixcU'  discussed.  In  one  com- 
munity the  consolidation  of  schools  lias  been  tried  and  the  attempt  aban- 
donrd.      d  he  one-room  (ountrx'  -c  hool  is  inadecjuate  to  the  needs  of  such 
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a  population.  The  struggle  for  subsistence  is  more  intense  than  it  was 
Iwenty-tiye  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  was,  either  in  Pennsylvania 
or  in  a  Western  State,  land  which  could  be  easily  .secured,  and  the  simple 
education  of  the  country  school  xvas,  roughly  speaking,  ade(|uate  to  pre- 
pare men  for  life.  K.si)ecially  was  it  suited  to  the  preparation  of  profes- 
sional men,  of  whom  a  limited  supply  were  vwaki]  then  as  now.  Hut 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  Pennsylvania,  especially  among  country 
peor)le,  requires  in  these  days  a  better  preparatio'n.  It  should  be 
grounded  in  industrial  training. 

This  prei)aration  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  country  boy  and  girl 
at  once  efficient  and  happy  in  the  country.     It  must  aboxe  all  ideaHze 
country  life.     Xot  merely  for  making  more  money,  but  for  living  a  better 
life,  the  .schools  m.ust  train  the  children.     The  beginnings  of  this  training 
are  in   the  natural   sciences.     The  process  is  very  largely  a  process  o'f 
^'industrial   training."     The  country  boy  should  be   taught    to  use   his 
hands,  and  to  understand  the  country  about  him  through  scientihc  agri- 
culture, manual  training  and  a  drill  in  the  principles  of  mechanical  Tiid 
chemical  processes,  which  will  e(}uij)  him  for  work  in  any  of  the  trades. 
This  must  be  done  in  the  public  schools  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  all 
the  children.     It  is  necessary  as  a  pre{)aration  for  country  life  and  U)r 
city  hie  as  well.      It  is  far  more  important  to  train  the  children  for  the 
life  to  which  \){)  j)er  cent,  of  them  will  go  than  it  is  to  train  them  for  the 
hie  ol    schoolteachers,   lawyers   and  ministers,  into  which   onlv  a  small 
percentage  at    the   most    should  go.     The   farmers'  sons  and  daughters 
should  be  taught  first  of  all  to  understand  the  life  about  them  and  the 
values  of  the  land  with  which  their  own  l"aniily  is  endowed.      For  this 
work  the  one  room  country  school  is  inadecjuate.     The  teacher  has  too 
many  grades  and  too  many  classes.     She  is  herself  untrained  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  described.     She  seldom  stays  more  than  a  year  in  a 
school,  and  this  moving  from  place  to  place  and  (onstant  chan^dn^^  of 
teachers  indicate  the  dissatisfaction   both   of    the    teachers  and    of  the 
farmers  themselves  with  the  system  of  education  embodied  in  the  one- 
room  country  schools. 

Consolidation  of  Schools 

The  consolidation,  of  schools  is  the  best  expression  of  the  reform  needc^l. 
Xot  all  schools  can  be  consolidated,  it  is  true,  and  some  of  the  one-room 
schools  will  always  remain,  especially  in  a  country  presenting  such  a 
varied  topography  as  Central  Pennsylx'ania,  but  the  consolidated  school 
embodies  a  nex\*i(leal  in  rural  education.  It  is  a  xehicle  adecjuate  to  the 
scientilic  education  of  the  farmer,  which  Professor  Carxcr  insists  must  be 
lifted  to  a  standard  so  high  that  the  farmer  will  be  as  well  (^ducated  a^. 
the  country  do(  tor,  and  better  educated  h)r  farming  than  the  preacher 
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and  the  lawyer  id  \hc  country  now  are  for  reli^noii  or  hiw.  This  prepara- 
tion, Proh^ssor  ('arvcr  dceiarcs,  is  necessary  lor  tlie  sur\  i\  a.I  of  the  fancier 
as  a  farmer. 

Social  Organization 

Tn  13  of  the  53  connnunities  thereareor^^anizations  besides  the  chiirihes 
which  tend  to  «'ontrol  the  people  in  conii)etition  with  the  churcli.  In  I  1 
of  these  13  communities  these  oro;anizati()ns  are  lod<i:es.  Studies  made 
in  other  States  by  the  Department  of  (diurch  and  Country  i.ife  show  that 
whatever  the  eiTect  of  the  lodge  on  the  indixidual  church  member,  its 
effect  upon  the  church  is  not  bad,  for  in  the  communities  in  which  th.ere 
are  many  lodf^^es  there  the  churches  are  c()rresiK)n(lin.<,dy  stron<,^  In  the 
communities  where  there  are  no  lodu^es  there,  as  a  rule,  the  churclies  are 
weak. 

A  strikin^,^  contrast  appears  in  these  l\-iHisylvania  communities 
l)etween  the  lodge  and  the  grange.  Twenty-seven  of  the  o:-)  (-ommunities 
have  granges.  In  each  of  5  communities  there  are  2  granges.  The 
general  ten.dency  is  for  (^ommunities  which  have  a  grange  to  ha\-e  no 
lodges,  and  for  connnun.ities  which  lia\'e  a  lodge-  to  ha\e  no  grange.  In 
other  words,  the  grange  is  living  in  a  field  by  itself.  It  i>  called  into 
existence.'  by  forces  other  than  those"  which  create  tlu>  lodge.  Oniv  in 
a  n.ominal  sen>e  is  the  grange  secTet.  Its  purposes  are  tlie  im|>ro\-eiiient 
of  the  (^oninuinily  and  iN  interest^  are  agricultural,  while  the  intcrc-!-^  of 
the  lodge  are  of  indifference  to  the  farm  and  to  it>  peopjr. 

Pastors'  Association 

The  pastors'  assoe-iation  is  organized  in  IS  connnunities  in  some  form. 
There  is  a  striking  correlation  between  the  pasior;-'  a>sociati()n  and  the 
growth  of  the  churches.  Most  of  th(^  (-onnnunitie>  in  which  there  i<  a 
pastors'  association  ha\-e  growing  cluirches  and  but  few  of  the  churches 
in  these  connnunities  are  declining.  Two-thirds  of  the  connnunities  with 
a  ])astor>'  association.  ha\'e  growing  cluir(  he<,  one--e\(Mith  of  tliese 
(luirches  are  staciding  still  and  one-lifth  of  them  are  declining.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  connnunities  where  there  i>  no  pa>tor>'  association 
one-third  of  the  churches  are  growing,  one-third  are  standing  -till  and  one- 
third  are  declining,  lln's  is  not  to  say  that  the  pastors'  a-^oc  iation  i-  a 
cause  of  growth,  l,)ut  only  that  its  presence  indicates  the  j^reseiue  of  tho>e 
things  which  make  the  church  to  j)rosper. 

Room  for  Evangelism 

The  surx'ey  di^clo-e-  that  the  opportunity  for  e\a  ngeli-t  ic  extension 
ol  the  churches  in  these  eight  rountie-  i-  small.  In  o  (omnunn'ties 
there   were    found    '■unchurched'"   .-ection^.      H\- 
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iiiisii])j)li('(l  with  church  niir.ist ration,  the  standard  used  hcinii;  thi<.  that 
there  should  he  a  church  within  a  rach'us  ot*  li\'e  miles. 

In  (■)  conniuniities  the  salary  of  the  Preshyterian  niini-ter  is  not 
|)rom|)tlv  j)aid.  Tlu-re  is  lua'e  an  opjxirt unity  I'or  the  suj)er\ision  ol  the 
presbytery,  and  it  should  he  exercised.  In  this  connection  it  should  he 
said  thai  some  <^{  t!ie  Pre>h>'tei-ian  churches  in  this  section  should  he 
carefully  stu(!''^d  1)\'  their  preshyterw  with  a  \iew  to  th.eir  abandonment. 
These  churc-hes  are  not  man}'  in  number,  but  they  represent  such  \  icious 
principles  as  o\er  churchin<i;,  conipetini^^  with  other  chiurclies  whicli  have 
a  better  ri^dit  in  that  connnunity,  and  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  church 
where  it>  >er\ice  is  no  lon<4er  needed.  These  communities  are  not  named 
in  the  sur\-e\',  but  information  a>  to  them  may  be  had  through  the 
Department  of  Church  and  Country  Life. 

Of  12b2()S  people  wlio  re-ide  in  tlic  o!)  communities  sur\-e>-eth  olMT*"; 
are  cluirch  member>,  con^tit utip.,^  12  per  ciiit.  of  the  whole  population.. 
Of  ihe-e  churc-h  member>  ()9  per  cent,  attend  (hurcli  regular!)-.  Tliese 
church  iroers  are  2!)  per  cent,  of  tlu^  whole  j)opulat  iori,  >o  that  on  any 
faxorable  Sunda\'  mornin^L^  it  i-  rea>(Mial)le  to  expect  that  one- third  ol 
the  wliole  population  will  be  found  in  tiie  i)  IS  cluirche-  \\\  the  ojiiimuni- 
ties  ^in'xeyed. 

The  Law  of  Church   Increase 

()f  tlio-e  IMS,  .")()  jMT  (cnt.  a.rc  I'TowinLi,  1^'^  per  cciil.  ;ire  -laiidm^  -I'm 
'and   2i    per  kvwX.   are  declinini:.      A   carelai  coMipari-ou  c»i   liie  gr«»\\lli, 
arretted  growth  or  dec.iv  ^A   cliurche-  <h(nv<  that   :-^o  far   :i<  inrr(\'i-(^  or 
de(  re;i>e  of  member-hij)  i-  a  ter>t  of  growth.  t\'-')  ihiim^  are  true. 

1-dr-t,  all  the  cTurchie-  share  thi- growth  toL^etliei.  Il  i-  not  a  deiiomi- 
Piatioiial  matter.  The  Presbyterian  churche-  in  the  larL^e-1  number  ol 
ca-es  ,!j;row  oni\'  where  other  churclie>  iJjrow.  I'he  number  ol  ca-e-  \\\ 
which  the  Pre>l  )Vterian  (  hurch  ha-  a  ^icrowth  by  it-elt  i-  -mall,  and  liie 
number  (A  ca>e>  in  which  the  Pre-b\terian  church  i-  retarded  or  i-  in 
dec-ay,  in  contra-t  to  the  irrowth  of  other  ciiurche-,  i-  -mall. 

In  the  -ecoihl  place,  the  one  ,^reate-l  cau-e  ol  Lrrowih  ol  (hurchc-  in 
tin'-  lerritoiA'  i-  the  iiicrea-e  cA  the  population  -o  !ar  a-  out'  c.m  iiidLre 
from  the  c()rre-pon<lence  of  popuhition  growth  to  church  Lrrowih.  (  uri 
ou-l\',  tlirou.idi  llu;se  churches  the  decrea-e  ol  population  i-  in  a  larutr 
number  y^\  ca-e-  attended  with  irrowth  of  tlie  cTurclie-  than  a  -tationar)- 
condition  of  the  poj>ulation.  In  a  stationary  condition  the  lariie-1  pro- 
portion of  church  deca.v  i>  ob-er\ cd.  I'hat  i-,  the  increa-e  or  the  de(  rea-e 
of  the  churches  i.-.  a  comnumal  experience.  It  corre-pond-  to  the  in- 
crease, but  it  is  not  forbidden  bv  the  decrease*  ol  the  population,  and  the 
mo-t  unfaxorable  conditio!)  for  growth  ot  tlse  ciuirche-  i-  a  -lationary 
euiidition   of   the   j)op>uiation_.      It    >hould    be   rcuogni/ed^   howe\er,    that 
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iiunicrical  ,ti;r()Wlh  of  ihc  churches  is  not  the  only  standard  of  .li^rowth, 
allh()u<;h  it  is  coniiiionly  received  as  such.  In  such  a  popuhtlion  as  this 
one,  in  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  communities  are  already  fullvchurched, 
the  numerica!  ^Towth  of  the  churclies  in  any  lar<,';e  de^^ree  must  l)e  had 
at  the  joss  of  other  churches,  so  tliat  other  standards  of  growth  than  the 
mere  increase  in  num])ers  must  be  accepted.  ^ 

The  Sunday  Schools 

A  strikin^^  condition  })revails  throu.ii^hout  all  these  churches  in  the  rela- 
tion between  church  membership  and  church  attendance  and  in  the  rela- 
tion between  churcli  membership  and  Sunday  School  meinbersliii).  If 
these  churches  were  ministering  to  the  whole  connnunity  througli  their 
])ublic  services  of  worship  and  throu<,di  their  Sunday  Schools,  these  ser- 
\  ices  of  worship  and  these  Sunday  Schools  would  ha\-e  an  attenchmce 
hir<rvT  than  the  church  membership.  TUit  <,^enerally  throui^di  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania  the  church  membership  is  larger  than  the  attendance  at 
the  average  church  serxice.  It  is  larger  also  than  the  Sunday  School 
memlnTship.  In  other  words,  the  church  ser\ice-and  the  Sunday  Schools 
are  not,  as  they  should  be,  feeders  of  the  church  membership. 


Church  Membership 

When  (Hie  n'memlx-rs  that  the^e  return-  are  s<'rurcd  froni  tlie  niinisters 
tlieiVi^cK-e-.  and  that  t  iic  mini>ter  i-  tcniptcd  to  descril)e  his  cluirch  inem- 
ber,^liip  in  a^  large  terms  as  pos-ible,  it  i>  pr()l)ab!e  that  thi.s  disproportion 
is  even  greater  than  the  returns  will  show,  ('arefui  coiri[)arison  of  the 
(ommunities  in  which  there  are  many  churche-  with  those  connnunities 
in  which  there  are  few  indicates  that  in  the  communities  where  a  cliurch 
has  the  fewest  competitors  there  its  attendance  is  proportionately  large, 
and  its  Sunday  School  is  proportionately  larger,  than  in  those  communi- 
ties where  a  churcli  has  the  most  competition.  '[lii>  would  indicate  that 
over-cluirching  is  the  cause  of  small  congregal  i<)n<  and  of  small  Sunday 
S(iiool>  in  tlie  greatest  number  of  (aso,  and,  c-oiis("(|uent  Iv,  in  these 
«A-er-(  hurdled  communities  it  would  indicate  that  the  church  member- 
ship is  abnormally  large.  It  leads  oiu'  to  suspect  that  the  I'huri  h  meni- 
])er.-hip  contain-  nuich  dead  wood  that  ought  to  be  cut  out. 

d  he  whole  study,  hov.cver,  of  th(;  (ompara t  i\-e  size  of  church  mem- 
bership, ni  churc  h  audiences  and  of  Sunday  Schools  lea\-es  the  impression 
on  th.e  mind  of  the  investigator  that  the  Sunday  Schools  and  the  church 
audien(c>  should  not  be  the  only  j"ee(lcr<  of  the  church,  dliese  churches, 
m  order  to  iiuade  the  unchurc  hed  elements  of  the  ])opuiat  ion.  should 
have  other  methods  ,,f  recruiting  for  church  membershii)  than  these, 
be(  au-e   it    is 
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church  workers  to  tlie  services  of  worshi[)  and  to  the  Sunday  School 
meetings  is  at  the  maximum.  We  cannot  expect  more  to  be  done  for 
t)reaching  and  Sunday  School  teaching  than  is  now  done,  yet  both  of 
these  fall  short  in  reaching  the  outside  t)o])ulation.  The  suggestion  is 
allowable,  therefore,  tha.t  Henr\'  Wallace's  statement  is  true  in  this  |)art 
of  ]\'nnsyl\ania.  as  in  Iowa:  "Wliat  tlie  tarmcr  needs  is  organization.'' 
The  churc'h  now  sfiould  not  rnerelx'  l)\'  preach.ing  and  by  teaching  the 
Bible,  but  by  organ.izing  count r}'  people,  brin.g  them  into  religious  and 
gos[)el  asso(aations.  Mspeciaily  is  this  true  with  tlu^  young  jieople  and 
tenant  farmers  and  working  people. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  iu'st  need  of  Huntingdon  Presbytery  is  sut)er\isi()n.  The  churches 
of  the  presbytery  ha\'e  experienced  in  common  the  effect  of  the  same 
forces.  Their  skill  and  their  weakness  is,  broadlv  speaking,  uniform. 
The  same  identical  conditions  pre\-ail,  dilTering  in  measure  in  slight 
degree  throughout  the  whole  j)re.sl))-terv.  The  same  needs  appear, 
growing  out  of  these  conditions,  and  the  common  jxilicy  should  be  the 
presbytery's  response  to  these  uniform  general  conditions. 

The  Tieed  of  superxision  is  es{)ecially  exident  when  (.niv  recognizes  that 
these  conditions  are  new,  arising  since  the  foundation  of  the^e  churches, 
and  a  policy  of  reconstruction  can  onl\'  be  carried  out  k>y  a  single  agent, 
acting  in  obedience  to  a  central  authority.  It  is  useless  forex'er  to 
inspect  and  to  study  conditions.  Tlie  pre>l)\-tery  should  ri<e  and  dexote 
its  energies   to   the   reconstruction    of   its   weaker   churches  and    to    the 
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Tiumcricai  urowlli  of  llu-  rhurclics  is  not  \hv  oii]\'  stnrulanl  of  .i^^rowtli, 
ahliout-h  il  !^  roinnioril\-  ffccixcf!  as  sutli.  In  mk  h  a  !)opu!ation  a^  this 
one,  in  wliii  li  it  i-  ol)\  ioiis  thai  the  coniniuiiilic'-  arc  alrt-ad}' iuliy  churched, 
the  numerical  ^^rowlh  of  the  churches  in  any  larirc  dci^nn^  nnist  he  had 
at  the  loss  of  other  (hurches,  so  thai  other  staiKhi.rds  of  <i;ro\vthi  than  the 
mere  increase  in  numbers  must  jje  accepted.  ' 

The  Sunday  Scliools 

A  -trikini^  conch'tion  prexai!^  throu,^hout  all  these  cliurches  in  the  rela- 
ti()n  ])et\veen  church  memjjership  and  church  attendancx'  and  in  the  rela- 
tion between  church  nuMnhership  and  Sunday  School  memhership.  If 
these  churches  were  nihiibterini^  to  tlie  wliole  connnunitv  ihrou.i^di  their 
]Mil)lic  -er\-ices  of  worship  and  throu.^h  their  Sunda\-  Schools,  these  ser- 
\  ice<  ol  worship  and  these  Sunday  Sch(M)l<  wou.ld  liaxc  an  a.tten(lance 
lari^er  than  the  church  membership.  Hut  generally  tiirough  thi>  r>arl  of 
Penn->l\ania  tlie  chin-ch  meni])er-hij)  is  larirer  than  tlie  attendance  at 
the  a\craL^e  ch.urdi  ^er\  ice.  It  is  lari^aT  also  than  the  Sunday  School 
memher-liij).  In.  other  word-,  tliechurih  -er\  ice- and  ihe  Sunckiv  Schuuls 
are  not,  a-  they  -hould  he.  feeder-  of  the  church  memlHTshi]). 

Church  Membership 

WTien  one  remembers  th  ii  these  returns  are  secured  from  tiK  ininisters 
llumselves,  aial  Tnat  the  nu'ni.^ter  is  tempird  h.  d(-cribe  hi-  diurch  jueni- 
bership  hi  as  large  terms  ab  possible,  il  i-  i)rol)able  ihat  thi-  disproportion 
i^  e\en  greater  tlian  tlie  return-  will  -how.  Careful  lompari-on  of  the 
comniunitie-  m  whirh  th.erearc  man>  <hnr(lie-  wiili  those  commuiHties 
in  which  lliL-re  are  lew  indicate-  I  hat  in  I  he  (  ommunil  ie-  wliere  a  c  hnrch 
has  the  feva^-t  coni])etilor-  there  il-  allcndancc  i-  propori  ionalel_\-  lar-je, 
and  il-  Sunday  >rhooi  i-  i>roporl  ionalel\-  larger,  ihan  in  liio-e  communi 
tieswlierea  (luinl]  ha>  the  jnu.-t  compeliuuji.  Tlii-  would  iixlicate  that 
o\er-(  hurchiim  i-  the  cau'^c^  of  small  conirre^al  io,i.  and  of  -mall  Sundax' 
•"^^■•'""'^  'il  t'^^'  .greatest  number  oi  cases,  and.  conseqiicni  i\-,  in  bnrse 
over-r!iur(  lird  .nnimimi!  ic-  il  would  mdicale  ihal  liie  clnireh  n,(  n,l,cr- 
ship  hs  abiiMiana!!)  l.insr.  Il  |(>ad-  onc^  to  -n-px-rt  that  tin-  church  mem- 
ber-hij)  *  on  lain-  mu*  h  dead  wood  l  hal  oULrlil  lo  be  (  nl  out  . 

1  he  whole  siudy,  Iiowiwer,  of  the  compa  ra  1 1\  <•  si/^  oi  church  mem- 
ber.ship,  oi  chureh  andiencc-  and  of  >uiida>'  School-  l(>av(>s  the  impression 
on  the  mind  ol  ihe  investi.Lralor  ihal  ihe  Sun(!a>-  Sehoob  and  ihe  duirch 
audiences  should  not  be  the  oid_\  lecKr.  ,,f  the  *  hur(  h,  'IlirM-  cliurches 
in  order  lo  iii\ade  the  unehurched  elemenl-  of  the  p(  ij  )nlal  ion.  ^hr^dd 
hav(^  oth(T  mcMhr.rl's  of  recrnilin-  H  w  (  Inn-.h  mcmbcr-hip  ihan  liic~c, 
because    ii   is  lair  to  i)resume  that  the  laithlnhiess  of  the  mini-ier.  ano' 
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meelings  is  at  tlie  maximum,  We  cannoi  rxpccl  wnn'c  lo  be  done  I'or 
I)reachiiim"  and  Sunday  Scho.  ,1  icaeliinL!:  than  is  now  done,  yet  both  of 
ihe^e  tail  -hort  in  reachinL'  the  oul.side  population.  J'lie  ^ugge.sliuu  i.-^ 
aliOAvable.  iherc!V>r(\  tlia.l  Mcnrx'  W;dl;h'-e's  statement  i-  trut^  in  thi-  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  in  Iowa:  ''What  the  farmer  needs  is  organization." 
The  chureh  now  .-hould  aul  merely  b)  pTeaehing  and  by  teaching  the 
Eible,  ]^ut  bv  onianizinc:  country  ]icnp](\  ])rin!T  them  into  n^liirious  and 
L^ospcl  a--oeial  ion-.  h.-j  tei  ia  ii\'  i-  ltd-  iru.e  wilh  ihe  \'oun,ir  peopjt-  and 
tenaiil   larmer-  and  w corking  pe«i[dc. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Inv-l  neetl  ol  I  hint  inu^don  I're-i)\'ler\' i- -npt  r\  i-ion.  Thechurehes 
oi  the  pre.sb\'ier\'  ha\c  expei'icm  n  I  in  connnon  ihe  etiect  of  llie  '^ame 
forces.  d1u  ir  dill  and  their  weakne-  i-,  i'lM-biy  speakhig,  uniform. 
The  same  identical  coiidiiion-  prevail,  diiuiiim  ni  measure  in  slight 
degree  LhroughouL  ihe  whole  pie.sln  lery.  bhe  same  needs  n]>pear, 
LTroAvinrf  out  of  these  condilions,  and  Ihe  eommon  poHcv  should  \n-  llie 
1  )!'e-b\-ler\'-  I'e-j  )on-e  1  <  >  1  hese  unin  -rm  i^Maiera  I  <  .mk  iii  i(  >ns. 

The  need  oi  .-Ujjer\  i.-ion  i-  e.-peLiall}'  e\ident  when  one  recognizes  tliaL 
ihese  condition-  a,re  ncwv,  ari^iuL^  -ince^  the  foMmdatietn  (tf  tlie-e  cliurches, 
and  a  jx  »licy  ol  I'et  ( »n-l  rm  i  ion  (an  ^>\\\v  be  caria't  <  I  ( iiil  b\'  a  sin'j'ie  a-jeiit , 
atjing  in  obedien(_(;  lo  a  lenlixil  aullieaii  \  .  Ii  i-  u-ele-.-  feiiexer  le> 
in-^pecd  and  to  ^^t  nd^' (^on.  lii  ion-.       The  pre^bxlerx    di.,uld  ri-c^  anr]  r](>\'ote 

its    enelirie^     lo    the     !'e(  onstrUCt  i' Ml     ot     il  .    Wtakel"    •ilUl''he 
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stren<^lhrniii<j^  of  the  weak  points  in  all  its  rluirchcs,  for  in  the  l)cst  of 
the  con.u^regation^  of  the  |)resl)ytery  the  same  weaknesses  aj)i)ear  which 
are  underniinin,^  the  (^hurch  and  threateninj^;  its  destruction  in  tlie  weaker 
parislies.  There  is  no  conniion  plan  throu<j;hout  the  presbytery  except 
e\an<^ehsni,  and  needful  as  this  i)oiicy  is,  its  rant^e  of  eiiiciency  is  limited. 
With  a  diminishin<j;  population  in  some  sections  and  a  stationary  popula- 
tion in  very  many,  the  ser\ice  rendered  by  the  e\anij;elist  is  practically 
contiried  to  the  conversion  of  the  y()un<^  and  the  occasional  attack  upon 
lar<^e  bodies  of  tlie  unconx'erted,  when  unusual  conditions  of  feelin<^ 
justify  it.  For  the  presbytery  to  be  connnitted  to  the  |)()licy  of  e\[in*.^el- 
isin  as  its  main  work  in  su])er\'ision  must  be  the  entertaining^  of  the  hope 
that  adherents  of  oth(T  churclies  shall  be  frequently  induced  to  join  the 
IVes})yterian  Church.  If  we  belie\'e  in  the  princij)le  of  federation,  w(^ 
cannot  conunil  ourseb.es  forexer  to  e\'angeli:>m  as  tlie  main  dut\'  of  our 
churches. 


Federation  of  Churches 

The  common  polic)'  of  (lie  presbytery  must  be  dominated  by  the 
reco<^nition  of  the  fact  tliat  the  I^resbyterian  churches  ha\e  the  same 
experience  in  increase  and  decrease  of  membershij)  with  other  Christian 
churches  in  the<e  ei,ii;ht  counties.  As  a  rule  the  increase  or  da-crease  of 
churches  i>  not  denominational,  but  conmuniab  and  it  has  a  tbxcd  relation 
to  the  increase  or  «iecrea.-e  of  the  population,.  Thi-  tact  indie  al <■:-  tiial 
the  l're>!)\'terian  chiu'clu'--  will  ^rowonh'a^  the  Kingdom  ot  ( iod  exien(l> 
its  bounais.  The  (hurclu'>  of  our  Lord  jc>us  Chiri>t,  tliereforc,  sliould 
act  together.  l''ederation>  >h.ould  exist  in  excry  one  ol  the  counties  under 
study.  The\'  should  ha\e  a^  their  hrst  ^reat  j)urpo>e  the  e\an,^e!i/,at ion 
of  the  unconverted. 

This  task  i^  |)robal)ly  a  >va<onal  work.  There  i^  a  time  of  har\e>t  in 
e\ery  \'ear,  and  at  the  time  most  suitable  the  chiurches  should  toi^^etlicr 
present  the  claims  ^A  Chri>t  to  the  indixidual  soul.  The  margin  of 
e\an^eli:-m  >liould  be  distinct  Iv  held  in  mind.  Thor-e  wlio  ma\'  be  con- 
\"erted  are  the  youPi.ij;,  the  inmii^rant ,  the  newcomer  in  the  conurmnily  — 
either  tlie  workinu:man  or  tenant  farmer  and  ])evond  th(^^e  there  are 
\'er\'  few  for  wlioin  exan^elism  otTers  promise.  Other  method-^  mu-t  be 
used  to  extend  the  ser\ice  of  the  church  anion,L(  tho^e  accustomed  to  its 
otTer.>  and  who  haxc  tound  a  reason  for  declininj^^  them. 

I'('(leration  is  abo  nece>>ar\'  for  moral  retorm.  'X\\\>  ha--  been  the 
occasion  of  tederatin^  many  churches  already  in  connnunitv  and  count}' 
unions.  The  j)rotection  ol  the  youn.ic  and  oi  those  who  labor  in  the 
comnumitN'  from  commei"(  ial  exploitation  on  the  |)art  of  the  saloon,  the 
moxiuL^  ])i(  lure   -how,  the  (ount)'  tair,  and  other  enterprise-  wiiich  make 
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a  i)rotit  of  debauching  the  marginal  ])e()ple  of  the  community,  is  a  com- 
mon duty  of  all  the  churches. 

Other  needs  of  the  population  under  study,  which  will  he  mehtioned 
later,  should  l)e  satisfied  l)y  the  federations  to  be  formed.  'J'he  i)lan  of 
federating  the  churches  by  counties  has  been  us-d  in  Alilllin  (\)unty,  as 
the  best  suited  to  the  conditions  in  this  section,  and  is  heartily  com- 
mended. The  county  is  the  natural  civil  division,  corresponding  to 
none  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions,  and,  therefore,  im})artial.  It  brings 
the  churches  into  dehnite  relation  to  the  civil  authorities  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  population  divisions  of  which  the  peo|)le  are  conscious  corres- 
pond, broadly  speaking,  to  the  counties.  For  the  churches  to  act  l)y 
counties  has  the  effect  of  impressing  upon  the  i)eople  the  claims  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Recreation 

The  most  general  need  of  these  churches  is  a  policy  of  service  to  tiie 
young  and  to  those  who  work.  Th.c  future  of  the  communit}'  depends 
u|)on  them.  They  are  unattached  tlirough  ownership  of  propertv.  They 
are  under  constraint  to  work  systematically,  either  in  school  or  for  wages. 
They  have  not  the  >ettle(l  {)urp()se,  nor  ha\e  they  the  obligations,  and 
they  are  not  under  the  compulsion  which  characterizes  owners  of  land. 
Men  who  are  res])onsible  for  businesses  and  men  and  women  who  liaxc 
households  react  dilTi-rent ly  u|)'.)n  life  from  those  who  an-  free  to  change 
and  to  mo\-e.  \'oung  pcoj^lc  and  working  pcftplc  who  ha\c  to  be  taught 
to  work  for  a,  lixing  are  characterized  generally  by  a  desire  lor  piav. 
This  is  n.ot  wicked.  The  amusements  and  recreations  of  ihe  young 
])eople  tliroughout  these  eight  counties  ar;  very  largely  innocent.  Wilh- 
out  suj)er\ision,  unguided  by  tlie  ministers  or  by  the  iriorahVts,  these 
marginal  people  of  the  communities  ha\e  sought  wholesome  and  at  the 
worst  neutral  recreations.  Thr  ])r()p()rti()n  of  doubtful  amusements  dis- 
covered in  these  communities  is  very  small.  This  offers  an  opportunitv 
to  the  mirnsters,  scliool  teachers,  Sunday  School  superintendeiits  and 
the  leaders  of  the  (ommunities  generally  to  render  a  great  ser\ice  in  the 
moral  u])building  (^\  young  people  and  all  those  who  work. 

In  every  community  there  should  Le  a  play  center  and  a,  j)lace  for  the 
s})ending  of  leisure  hours,  suitable  to  the  needs  of  those  who  in  that  (om- 
munity  actually  do  refjuire  such  a  place  of  meeting.  This  w^^i-Cv  not  be  a 
gymna>ium.  Expensive  ap})aratus  is  not  recjuired.  The  service  needed 
is  a  helpful  center  of  meeting  for  those  wl.o  work.  It  need  not  always 
be  in  the  church  building,  though  it  had  better  l)e  there  in  the  interest 
of  the  church  itself.  These  buildings  stand  closed  throughout  the  week. 
Large  monies  are  invested  in  them.  Speaking  in  practical  terms,  tliey 
belong  to  the  communities  which  have  built  them.     The^e  connnunitie^ 
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a  profit  of  (lebauchiiio;  tlu-  niar<i;inal  proplr  of  the  coiiiiuuiill y,  i.>  a  (oni- 
iiion  duty  of  all  the  churches. 

Oilier  needs  of  the  pojnilation  under  >ludy,  \vlii(-h  uili  he  mditioiicd 
later,  should  he  satisfied  by  the  federations  to  he  forir.cd.  'I'he  plan  ol 
h'deratin.^  the  churches  by  counties  has  Ijcen  u^vd  in  Alillhii  County,  a> 
the  best  suited  to  tlu;  conditioiis  in  this  S(Ttion,  and  i^  h(\arli!\'  com- 
mended. The  county  is  the  natural  ci\i!  dixihion,  <  ornspondini;-  to 
none  of  the  ecclesiastical  (ii\isi(Mis,  and,  thereforr,  impartial.  It  brinies 
the  churches  hito  dehnite  relation  to  the  ci\  il  aullioritir-  and  in  l\nn>yh 
vania  the  population  dixisions  of  \vhi(  li  the  {)eople  are  consciou^-  Ci)vvc>~ 
])ond,  broadly  speakin<^^,  to  the  countie>.  I""or  the  churdies  to  ad  bv 
counties  has  the  elTecL  of  inipre^i^iii.^  upon  the  people  the  chiinis  of  the 
Kinirdoni  of  ( lod. 

Recreation 

'bhe  niONl  i^U'iieral  need  of  th(.-.e  churches  is  a  !»(.-!i(  \  of  -er\  ice  to  the 
}oun,ir  and  to  tlio>e  wiio  work.  The  future  of  the  conmuuiitN'  deix/nd^ 
upon  tlieni.  They  ar(^  unattached  throu.^li  owner-hip  of  proj)ert  \  .  iliry 
are  under  (on-t  rainl  to  work  -\->teniat  ically,  either  in  -cliooi  or  for  wau'e^. 
The}-  ha\-e  not  the  settled  purpose,  nor  haw  tlie\-  the  (»!  )hL,M.l  ion^.,  and 
they  are  not  under  the  compulsion  which  chani(  terizes  owner-  of  land. 
Men  who  are  ri"<poM-ibIe  for  bu-ine--e-  and  men  aiid  wonuai  wlio  lia\'e 
household-  react  dinerehti)'  Uj)^'n  life  from  tlio^^e  who  are  Iree  lo  change 
and  to  m(.-\^e.  Youncr  penplt^  and  AvorkinL^  p(N)])]e  wlm  1ia\c  to  be  taught 
to  work  tt)r  a.  h.\  in^  iwr  cliaracteri/ed  Lreiier.iN\-  1)\-  a  dr-ire  for  pkiv. 
ilii-  i-  not  wickid.  The  aimi.-ement-  and  recreation.-  of  the  >oung 
peoj)le  throughout  llu'-e  eiirht  couinie-  are  \'{tv  kir'j-eh'  innoccMit.  AA'itli- 
out  ^up)er\  i-ion,  un.^uided  by  the  mini-ter-  or  b\-  tlie  nairah'-t-.  the.-e 
ma!-,Ldnal  people  ol  the  communitie-  ha\e  -ou^lit  whok  ome  and  at  tlie 
wor^t  neutral  recreation-.  The  proj)ortion  of  doubtful  amu<(M'n(^nt^'  di-- 
co\'ere(l  in.  tliese  connmmitic'S  i-  xcry  -mah.  Thi-  offer-  an  opportunity 
to  tlu^  mini-ters,  school  tea(her-,  Sunda,}'  Scjiool  -u]  )erintendeiit  -  and 
the  leader.-  ol  the  communities  generally  to  !-(ai(ler  a  izreat  -er\  ice  in  the 
niora.l  upl'iiiiidin,!:  of  yennpc:  ]^eo])]e  and  ail  tlio-e  who  work. 

in  e\-er_\-  conmumity  there  -houki  ke  a  pkiy  center  and  a  place  for  llic 
-pendin,^  of  k'i-ure  hour-,  -uitable  to  the  need-  oi  tho.^e  who  in  that  (  om- 
numity  actuall>-  do  refjuire  such  a  |)lace  of  meetimT.  Tlii-  need  not  be  a 
,^ynma-iuni.  l\\j)ei!-i\ c  apparatu-  i-  not  re(iuire(k  The  -er\ii\-  needed 
i-  a  helpful  (enter  of  nieetini:  for  tho-e  who  work.  It  need  p.ot  always 
be  in  the  (  hurch  l)uiklin,L^  ihon.Lrh  it  had  better  be  ihert-  in  the  interest 
of  the  church  itself.  The-e  buiklin^^s  stand  clo-ed  t  hroUL^^hout  the  week. 
Lar^e  monie-  are  inve-ted  in  thenn  Speakin,L!;  in  practica!  term-,  they 
belon^^  to  the  (oimnunitie-  which  ha\e  buih   them.       I  he-e  (  omnimiiiies 
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ha\c'  a  >or('  j)Ia{;('  in  llu'  lu'cd  of  their  niar<^niuil  pt'oplc  lo  j^athcr  in  good 
associations  under  right  aus])i(X's,  and  to  knit  up  kindly  fricndshii)s  and 
alTections  lor  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  In  some  way  or  other 
tliey  will  find  these  centers  of  association.  The  churches  }ia\'e  e\ery 
moti\e  to  will  to  themsehes  the  inlluence  which  now  is  wasted,  through 
a  ])olicy  of  recreation. 

Two  suggestions  are  made: 

I'^irsi  That  a  social  center  he  provided,  to  he  open  at  the  time  of  most 
frequent  association.  1liis  time  will  \ary  with  the  community  itself, 
hut  whene\er  the  church  can  offer  a  con\'enient  meeting  for  considerable 
numbers  of  the  people  of  the  comtiumity,  it  ought  to  do  so. 

Second  Mach  recreation  o\  the  ])eople  of  the  community  should  be 
-uperx  i^ed.  Thi-^  means  tir>t  of  all  that  the  j)eople  in  the  churches  should 
contribute  generously  to  >atisf\'  the  n.eeds  of  th.e  young  j)eople  o!  tlie 
communit}-.  if  the>'de--ire  :i  place  and  facilities  for  recreation.  lis  a  large 
mea>ure  the  \'oung  peop>le  themsel\-e>  should  decide  what  lacilities  are 
needed,  Init  the  church  should  put  lier  backin.g  and  her  inlluence  behind 
the  mo\-ement  to  :-atisl\-  tho^e  n.eeds. 

Super\I>ion  invoKf^,  in  the  second  place,  a  constant  association  of 
the  be>t  people  \\\  the  town  with,  the  young  people,  and  with  the  workers, 
in  their  rec^reative  life.  The  minister  i>  none  too  good  lor  thi^  sv  r\ice. 
It  is  th.e  be-l  evangelism  throughout  all  the  da}--  of  the  }'ear  in  wliich  lie 
can  <'!iga'j;r.  Tiie  mingling  ol  lii-  s/tiou-  purpn^c  aiid  the  prc-ence  ol 
hi-  kind  heart  will  ac  (.■<)mj)hVh  wondrr-  in  the  recreat)\'e  liie  ot  the  young 
peoj)le  of  the  community.  Tho-e  with  whom  he  mingle-  wiil  join  his 
church,  or  .-onie  of  the  churches  (A  the  town..      His  lite  in  these  associa- 
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tions  will  ])e  elocjuent  (A  al!  the  L^ood  to  whi(-h  he  h.as  coiiscca-ated  himself. 
II  he  demonstrates  to  the  \'oung  people  in  their  hours  of  lesiure  that  lie  i> 
a  good  man,  and  that  he  has  seen  the  goodness  of  (lod,  they  wiil  believe 
in  (iod,  without  persuasion  and  without  rhetoric.  Indei^l,  tliey  will 
endure  a  great  deal  of  bad  rhetoric  and  forgixe  a  \ast  amount  of  uncon- 
\'incing  argument  in  order  to  testify  to  the  truth  which  he  has  taught 
them  ])}•  his  life. 

The  nuun  reason  for  such  a  policy  of  recreation  i>  thi-:  In  the  closely 
organized  social  life  of  nKulern  times  j)lay  occu|)ies  a  \a.stlv  larger  place 
than  it  ever  did  before.  Twenty-hve  years  ago  higiier  education,  had 
the  \a!ue  lor  well-to-do  {)e()ple  which  recreation  has  today  for  working 
people.  Most  young  people  do  not  now  desire  to  go  to  college'.  The\' 
do,  earnestly  and  honestly,  desire  social  life  and  inn.ocent.  wi'liorgani/.ed 
a.nniscMiient.  In  this  tlu'y  are  acting  by  right  motixe.s  and  witli  a,  (lean 
and  wi)rthy  purpose.  They  already  do  exclude  from  their  recreations 
the  immoral  and  tlie  dishonoral)le  in  a  \er\'  large  degree,  but  there  is 
needi-d  the  const ructi\-e  super\-ision  which  shall  build  u])  from  honest 
purpose  a  general  moral  betterment  in  which  tlie  whole  communit\-  sjial! 
share. 

The  great  danger  in  our  time  is  that  those  who  are  without  ownersliip 
ol  lan.d,  and  whose  Iioi^h'  ties  are  dimin.ishing,  will  degenerate  moralK- 
under  the  pressure  of  h:tr(l  work  and  weak  moti\  e.  'i1u-  greatest  motixe.s: 
lor  right  action  haxc  been  owner-!iip  of  property,  home  life  and  fixed 
social  connections.  These  are  not  axailabie  for  all  as  the\'  (onrc  were. 
l''i!t>-  years  ago  \-oung  men  and  women  niarried  at  an  earl}-  age.  It  was 
eas\-  lor  the  newl\'  formed  household  to  come  into  possession  of  land  and 
social  relations  were  j)ermanent,  because  conmumication  between  locali- 
ties was  not  as  good  as  now  it  is.  Hut  now  land  is  h.j.rd  to  secure,  mar- 
riiige  i,-  postponed  and  the  faccilit}'  of  communication  kee])s  the  \oung 
|)eople  and  the  working  people  of  country  communities  in  motion.  The 
dut\'  ot  the  church  and  school  is  to  organi./e  them,  to  create  kindU'  social 
relations  and  to  gi\e  them  a  mot  i\'e  for  work,  for  indust  r\  and  for  steady 
liabits.  In  those  earlier  days  tliis  was  the  task  of  the  lannlw  Now  ii  is 
the  dut>'  of  the  conmumit}--  In  j)erforming  tliat  dut\'  the  ( (arnnunit}- 
leaders  ha\-e  no  better  means  at  h.and  than  the  Use  of  the  leisure  hour.s 
and  th.e  desire  lor  rcnreation. 

Better  Fanning 

The  churches  of  this  presbyter}-  are  (le[)en(lent  for  their  future  upon 
the  improxement  of  tlie  standanls  of  farming  throughout  thes./  ri^hl 
counties.  The  present  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  are  a  losing  process. 
Except  where  a  larmer  ol  individual  intelligence  is  lighting  hard  again-t 
the  depre-sinu  conditions,  and  except  where  a  .section  i-.  under  th(   direct 
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]i;i\('  ;i  sore  j)];icc  in  \hv  need  ol"  their  niar.^inal  people  to  i^^itlier  in  i^^ood 
assoeiatioii-  uii(ier  \-\'j}\\  auspices,  and  to  knit  up  kindl}-  (riendships  and 
alTeet!on>  lor  tlie  ^e)e)d  ol  the  wlude  coniinunit y.  in  some  \va\'  or  other 
they  win  tiiid  thr/se  r{>nter<  of  association.  Tlie  churches  ha\e  e\'ery 
rnotix'e  to  win  to  thenisehc-  the  iniluence  which  now  is  wasted,  throu^^h: 
a  I  u)hc\   ol  recrea  I  ion. 

Two  -^u,L!,<J;e^t  ion>  are  niadi^: 

I  irsi — 'Iduit  a  social  center  he  pro\ided,  to  ])e  open  at  the  time  of  nKwt 
t"re(juenl  association.  1'his  time  will  \ary  with  tiie  (ommunit}-  itseli", 
hut  whencAcr  the  church  can  olTer  a  convenient  meetini!;  lor  coiisiderahle 
numhers  of  the  people  ol"  the  (onuiumity,  it  ou,i;ht  to  do  so. 

Scioiiil  luich  recreation  <»f  tlu^  people  ol'  the  communit}'  should  he 
superx  i>ed.  I'lii.-  iuean^  in->t  ot'  all  tha.t  the  p(H>p!e  in  the  churches  >h(juld 
contrilnite  iien(Toi]-l\-  to  ^^ati^tx'  the  n(('(k  o!  the  youiiLT  people  ol  the 
eMimriUnil  \-.  il'  tluwde-iiea  place  and  lacilil  ie^  for  recr^-at  ion.  In  a  lari^e 
jnea.-ure  llie  xounir  people  t  liem^^elves  should  di'cide  what  lacilitie>  are 
needed,  hut  the  chureh  -hould  j)Ut  her  hackini^  arid  her  inthieiice  hehind 
the  ni(  i\rn!eiit   !<)  -ati-i\'  tho--e  need>. 

Sup'erx  i-i(  Ml  inxoixe--.  in  the  second  place.  \\  (on^tant  a--ocIation  <»! 
the  he^l  pe(»ple  in  the  lown  witli  the  N'ouim  ])eopl(\  and  with  the  worker;^, 
\\\  their  reci'eatix'e  lite,  d'h.e  i]iini--ter  i-  none  loo  L^ood  lor  ihi-  ^erxice. 
It  i-  the  hest  e\a!iLreli-m  thr<amhnui  all  llie  day>  ol'  the  vt-ar  in  wliich  he 
can  (■nL!;age.  1  he  mingling  oi  In^  .-^eri^;U^,  purpu>e  and  the  jjre.^ence  oi 
his  kin(l  heart  will  ae(^-)m])]i-]i  wonder-  in  the  rccrerdixa^  ]'\U'  rS  the  y;tnnc'' 
people  i)f  the  conimunity.  Those  wnh  whom  he  mingles  will  j<iin  hi- 
church,  or  .-ome  oi  ihe  churches  oi  the  lowii.      Ill-  lite  ni  tlie.-e  associa- 


tion- will  he  elo(|iicnI  of  all  (lie  good  to  w  Inch  h(  ha-  Ci  Mi-in  ra  1  ed  himself. 
1 1  he  demoii-l  rate>  to  t  he  >oung  people  in  iheir  liour.-.  oi  le-iure  t  hat  he  is 
;i  goe-d  man,  and  thai  he  has  s(M'n  the  goodiK^ss  of  Ood,  the\  will  helieve 
in  (iod,  without  p.er-ua-ion  and  without  rhetoric.  Indeed,  ilie\'  will 
endure  a  great  deal  o!  had  rhetoric  and  forgixc  a  \a>t  anionnt  of  uncon- 
\incing  argument  in  order  to  testify  to  the  truth  which  he  ha-  tauLdit 
them  h\-  his  life. 

'Hie  main  reason  for  sucli  a  po!ic>'  of  recreation  i-  ihi-;  hi  the  elo-civ 
orLninized  social  lite  ol  modern  linu:-  plav  occupies  a  \'asll\-  larL^er  place* 
thuin  it  rwer  did  helore.  Twcnlx'-tixe  years  ago  highc!-  (duralio!)  had 
the  \alue   tor  welhlodo  people  which    recreation   ha-  ioda\'   for  working 
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pieople.  l\h)-!  young  pcop,lt'  d(j  noL  now  de-ire  to 
tlo,  earrie-l!_\-  and  hon.c-lly,  de-ire  -ocial  life  and  innocent,  w e!horgani/.r(l 
;iUH!-t meiil .  hi  thi-  lhe\-  aiT  .u.ling  hy  riudit  molixesand  willi  a  clean 
;iud,  w.ailiy  purpo-e.  lite)'  ali-ead)  do  exclude  lioni  their  recreations 
ihe  innnoial  and  the  di-honorahle  in  a  yvvy  larsre  degree.  Tut  tliere  is 
needed  the  coii-t  ruci  i\-e  -uper\i-ion  whiih  -ha!!  huild  up  from  lioiiest 
purpose  a  general  moral  hettermcnl  in  wliich  the  wIkjIc  coimnunilv  shall 
share. 

Th.e  grea.t  d;ini:er  in  our  time  is  thai  llio-e  wlio  are  williout  owntr-liip 
*>t  land,  and  w  ho-e  iiome  lie-  a  re  dimini-him/,  will  degenerate  n:oi-a!i\- 
uiiLlur  the  pressure  (n  hard  woi'k  and  weak  moli\'e.  The  irreatest  motives 
for  right  action  have  been  owners! np.  of  property,  home  life  and  fixed 
social  connections.  liu  se  are  not  avail  al^it  for  all  as  they  once  were. 
kiil}"  \ears  ago  \oung  men  ami  worurn  maria'cfl  a!  an  eari\-  age.  ll  was 
(\'i<y  for  th(^  nrwvly  formed  hon-<'ho!d  lo  eon  c  into  possession  o.f  land  and 
so<ial  rolalioir-.  wtre  peiTnanent,  herau-i'  conmiuiiii  a  I  !•  ui  hfiwctn  locali- 
ties was  not  as  good  a-  now  it  is.  hul  ncjw  land  is  hard  to  secure,  mar- 
riage i-  TMv-t]v)n(>f]  and  the  faci]it\'  of  rommnnicatioii  hfc]»^  tin-  A'ounu 
p»eop|c  .iiid  the  workiiiL!^  peo|)lr  (>l  ((umlrx  (ommumtir-  m  ii:oii()!i.  The 
duly  o!  'la'  (  hurch  and  -cho(>i  i-  to  organi/e  them,  lo  create  kindly  social 
relations  and  !  o  gi\-t'  them  a  moti\c  tor  work,  for  industry  and  for  steady 
liahii  -,  hi  1  hose  earlier  A.w-  i  his  wa-  ike  la-k  oi  t  iie  fa  im'l  v.  Now  it  is 
the  duty  ot  the  (  oieinmiiiy.  lu  p^  rionuiiiLr  liiai  dmx  i  he  community 
leakier-  lia\e  no  inciter  mean-  a!  li.ind  ikan  ihe  w  v  (a  ihe  leisure  hours 
:!  nd   1  !ie  desire  joi'  re(  rt  ,;  1  lou  . 


Better   Fnrniiiig 
The  churehes  ol   ihis  presh}ler\   are  dependent  foi"    lla  i 


I   M  t 


e  Upon 

th(^  inip)rr)\-(Mne]it  e>f  the^  -tandard<  (>f  farminir  tlirou'jhoui  these  eight 
counties.  The  j)re-eiil  melhoih-  oi  iillinL!  the  -oil  are  a  i(>-iia.'  process. 
k.\Le[il  where  a  larnier  oi  mdix  idual  inleihgenic  i.-  lighting  \\.v\'k\  against 
\hv  depressing  condition^,  and  (Aaa^i^t  wliere  a  -^er^fion  i-  under  the  direct 
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influence  of  the  extension  work  of  the  State  College,  the  farmers  are  the 
slaves  of  tradition  and  of  evil  market  conditions.  These  conditions  are 
general.  Individual  fa.rmers  who  do  scientific  work  are  unable  to  free 
themselves  from  the  general  conditions.  There  is  need  of  a  new  intelli- 
gence on  this  whole  question,  l)oth  as  to  'M)etter  farming''  and  ^'better 
business."  The  churches  are  already  committed  to  a  ])()licy  of  "better 
living,"  l)ut  it  is  imi)ossil)Ie  for  the  farmer  to  be  a  better  man  unless  he 
has  what  l)el()ngs  to  him  in  the  just  reward  for  his  lal)or.  The  ministers 
should  understand  the  market  conditions  and  they  should  advocate  those 
specific  reforms  in  public  and  in  private  which  will  lift  the  farmer  out  of 
his  present  depression,  give  him  hoi)e  and  dignify  his  work.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  these  Protestant  cluirches  are  dependent  for  their  i)erma- 
nence  upon  a  better  condition  of  economic  and  social  life  than  now 
prevails  in  these  eight  counties.  The  sources  of  all  sui)i)ly  of  memlxTs, 
of  officers  and  of  ministers  for  Protestant  churches  in  this  section  is,  first 
of  all,  the  country  home,  but  the  farming  now  characteristic  of  tliis 
region  is  weakening  the  rural  household,  discouraging  the  parents  an.d 
dispersing  the  young  people  among  the  cities  and  towns  and  along  the 
great  railwa\'  lines. 

This  task  cannot  l)e  conmn'tted  to  the  (-oHeges  of  agriculture  and  to 
the  farmers'  institute.  (\)unlry  peopk'  are  dogmatic  and  emotional. 
They  do  not  bcIiVxc  in  theorist-:  and  they  distrust  outsidcr>,  but  thcv  iV^ 
ha\-e  contidt'ncc  in  the  cliiirch  and  they  liear  the  minister  wilji  more 
attention  ttian  any  otlier  local  leader.  Tlic  churcheh  o!  thi>  W'^X'^^nx 
possess  a  larger  share  \\\  Iea<lership  than  any  other  organization  possesses. 
Tf  it  be  true,  as  Vsc  have  insi>tr(l,  that  the-  future  of  these  (hurches  is 
bound  up  in  ''better  larming/'  then  for  self-prescr\ation  the  churche> 
ought  to  ad\-ocate  in  tjicir  conmuniities  the  doctrine  whidi  i>  taught  at 
the  State  (College. 

In  practical  ways  this  doc-trinc  of  "'better  t'anning"'  will  be  tauglU 
throughout  the  churchc-  l)y  bringing  in  the  outside  lec^turers,  by  assem- 
bling the  larnirr^  frtMiucnt  ly  and  regularly,  and  by  securing  th(>  discussion 
of  K)cal  indu-tr\-  under  the  guidance  of  e.\j)erts  wlio  are  theni>el\cs  {)racti- 
cal  men.  Tt  is  the  business  o!  the  eluirch  to  widen  the  intluence  of  suc- 
ce.s'^tul  tarniers,  ot  -cholars  and  iiuc^tigator-,  who  know  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  possibilities  of  the  market.  The  church,  should  be  th.e 
center  of  the  be^t  inlluence  in  laxor  of  the  im])ro\-ement  of  the  .soil. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  in  the  commum'tv  as  to 
the  stand  taken  by  the  (  hureh  in  this  matter. 

Some  Penn>yl\am"a  churches  are  accomplishing  this  end  through 
organizations  of  farmer-.  bhe  grange  \-ery  gem  rally  serves  as  an  organi- 
zation unto  tliis  cikL  but  e\{"n  the  grange,  exiclhait  as  it  is,  falls  short  of 
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iiilluciux'  of  tlu-  (Ad-n-ion  work  of  the  Slate  Cuik'.^c,  llu-  laniuT,-  an/  \\\v 
s'uives  ol  tnidition  .'nid  of  v\\\  market  roiKiition^.  'I'licsc  rotidiiion-  ;irc 
[^ciK'rak  Indix  iMiia!  fannrr-  who  do  ^cicnlitu-  work  arc  uiiak)lr  n,  fn^e 
theniM-k\t'S  from  \\\v  .i^naicral  conditions.  There  i-  ncc(l  k^[  :i  new  intelli 
^ence  on  this  whok'  (juestion,  hoth  a<  to  '-better  knaiiinif '  and  "hetter 
business,"  The  churches  are  adrca(iy  commit  ted  lo  a  poh'cv  of  "i)cl!cr 
h\'in,^/'  hut  it  i^  impo-sik.k-  h.r  tlie  kirmer  to  he  a  hetter  man  unh'ss  he 
has  wh.at  hek)n^-  to  him  in  I  lie  ju-t  reward  for  kii-  kd)or.  The  mini^t(T- 
shoukl  un(k'r>tand  the  market  coiKh'tion-  and  tliey  ^fioukl  adxocatc  tho-e 
speeilie  reforms  in  puhh'c  a\\k\  m  |)ri\ate  wliich  wih  h"ft  the  hirmer  out  of 
his  pre>ent  (k'pn/ssion,  ,i^i\e  him  hope  and  (h'li^nify  hi>  work.  'Idle  rt'a-on 
lor  thi^  i,^,  th.at  ihe-^e  Protectant  clnirche<  are  (k'penden!  for  liieir  perma- 
nence u;)on  a  hettc!  comhtion  of  economic  and  -ocial  hd'e  tkian  i]ow 
piv\-aik-^  in  the-,  eiuiil  iounlies.  d'h.c  -Murce,^  oi  all  -uppl)-  ol  members, 
^''!  oltieer-  and  of  m!m.-.ler.>  lor  I'roLestant  chnr(  he^  in  thi<  -ccti*)]!  is,  first 
"^  ;iik  the  counlry  home,  but  the  fa.rminL'  n<>w  ciiaracteri-t  ic  <if  llii- 
region  V-  weakenin'--  the  rur;!l  hoUM-k,okk.  (h"-courauing  the  parenl-  and 
dir^per.-ing  the  \oung  peopk-  anions  the  cities  and  t(nvns  and  alcniir  the 
Qfreat  raihva\'  lines. 


Thi^  ta^k   ( \\ 


iiMi!    t .e  (^onnmi  u 


(         n 


tu-  ((iNcue-  o!   ai4ricuilui'e  ami  lo 


tile  larnier.^'  in-u!ule.  ("onnlry  peopk'  .ire  diiLnnalie  \\\v\  enK^ionah 
T1iey(k)ia.i  l)ch(\cin  ;  he  ■  .risLs  and  l!i(\  diMm-a  on! -i(kTS,  bni  lh(\do 
have  conhdence  in  the  church  and  they  hear  the  minister  with  more 
alieuLi.Hi  than  any  other  kjcai  leader.  'Ww  ehurches  ol  Hii-;  rc'jifm 
po^^(^s-  ;i  l;ir[r(T  <har(^  in  li^ider-hi])  tlian  an\-  i  a  h^r  nrirani/at  i.  mi  po-..r>ses. 
^1  it  ku-  true,  as  \'.'.-  ii.ixc  in-i-leik  llial  ihc  fulnie  of  the-c  (  hurt  he-  is 
bound  uj)  \\\  ■  l)ci!cr  iarmmg/'  llieu  lor  .-.elf  pre.-e!\  a!  ion  ihr  (  iiurches 
onudit  lo  ;i(i\-o,rat(>  in  tlieir  cr.mmmiit i,-.  t]u'  do(lri:;e  wld^h  i-  i.iueh.!  .1! 
the  Slair  (  oht  -r. 

Ill    praLlital    Wety-    lhi>   doLlrine   oi    ■"  belter    n-i-mim.':"    wiil    be    lan-jliL 
lhrouL,diont  tlie  clmrcli.-  ])\-  ])rinLriim  in  the  out-ide  !<■(  I  urea-.,  by  assem- 
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ol  loccd  imhi  A  \\  \\\\^  i(  r 
cal  naa;.      il    i  -  !  hi    bu 


ihe  gmda  n(^e  of  experts  v.dio  ;!  re  1  hem'<e]\'(--  p.rarti- 
aness  oi  !  lie  c]inr<]i  I0  ■/.  id  en  1  lie  inllncn(  e  of  suc- 
cesslni  ia!  iners,  of  scholars  an(i  ni\  c  a  i^ators.  who  know  the  nat  nir  (  a'  i!ie 
>*'i!  aiid  ihe  po^H'biii!  ic<  of  th,.  Mhirkta  d'hc  chnrcl")  ^diouid  be  the 
Centia^  o|  Hi''  \nA  iniin(iMc  m  t,i\or  of  the  impi  o\  ( men  I  *  a"  ih.c  -oil. 
I  \\K-xv  -hould  be  no  (ioubl  in  1  he  mind  '>1  an}'  one  m  ihe  lomimnn'l  \  a-  !o 
the  -land   lakm  by  !lie(hm"(!i  in   ihi^mnttca". 

Some  b(!no\bani,i  .hnr(h(-  ,ire  act  omph'diin-  ihi.-.  end  lhroU"h 
oi'gaiiizali«»u-  <>1  larmtrs.  d  lie  grange  very  gera  i">dbs-  ^  iw  es  as  an  or'.^'1Tn*- 
zation  unto  thi^  «  iid.  bajt  vww  tlx-  -/range,  exc(  H.  nt  as  il  is,  falls  .- 
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the  iii!lu(Mu\'  whicli  tlie  cluirch  can  liaxe  in  a  ])()j)uhili()n  so  rcli<:i()us,  so 
(lo.LMiialic  and  so  cniotional  a>  the  population  of  tlu'sc  fii^ht  counties. 
In  niany  communities  there  is  needed  an  ojx'u  and  puhh'c-spirited  or«^ani- 
a/.tion  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  farmin,<,^  in  f)etter  markets 
and  in  justice  to  the  farmer.  Such  an  or<j;aniz;it ion  will  in  tlie  vnd  have 
<:reat  inlluence.  I)ecau<(^  it  i^  the  opinion  of  ('\-ery  1each("r  of  -cientitic 
ai^riculture  that  on!_\-  tlirou^d)  the  example  of  proL:reN>i\('  farmers  lixini: 
in  the  communit}-  can  the  case  be  won  for  the  inipro\-ed  tillage  of  the  .soil. 


A  Crusade  for  Town  Markets 

A  better  nioxcment  could  not  l)e  inau<j;urate(l  than  a  pul)!ic  a.^n'tatioii 
lor  market  !)laces  in  the  lari^^e  towns  of  the>e  eit^ht  counties.  'rh(>re  is  a 
reason  why  the  churches  in  these  towns  haAc  >mall  intluence  in  the 
countr}'.  It  is  that  th(se  towns  do  not  fvv(\  upon  the  countr\-  round 
about.  Their  people  i\i)  not  trade  with  the  tarmers  round  about,  and 
economic  diiTereiices  \)v^^v\  reli<;ious  dilTerences.  The  jx-ople  of  thr 
country  do  not  tind  leadership  aiuouL,^  the  peoj)!e  in  the  town-.  'I"he 
churches  in  the  Ujwn^.  do  iioL  minister  to  the  people  in  the  country  as 
t  hey  should. 

Aside  trom  this  reason,  in  their  own  welfare  the  (  hurches  should  adxo- 
cate  town  markets,  in  the  interest  of  the  workin,!,^  jn'ople.  Tlie  hi<.,di  cost 
o!  li\in,<,^  is  pres^in.i^r  hard  upon  the  mechanic  in  the  town  and  the  farmer 
in  the  country.  They  have  to  pay  too  much  for  all  their  purchases.  'I'his 
hi.^h  co^-t  of  li\in,i,r  ^vill  be  .i^^reatly  reduced  if  the  farmer  can  ^ell  direct  to 
the  consumer.      The  farmer  will  then   L^^et   .i   better  price,  he  will  handle 


Ills  business  himself  and  his  acquaintance,  his  friendships  an.d  his  social 
ties  will  be  extended  in  the  town. 

Moreover,  a  town  market  is  the  best  way  to  i)ro\'i(le  cheap  food  and 
good  food  for  the  i)eople  in  the  town.  The  city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
through  such  a  market  has  in  the  i)ast  year  reduced  the  cost  of  farm 
produce  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  It  follows  that  this  movement  for  better 
uiarkets  should  l)egin  in  the  towns  and  small  cities.  It  should  be  a  i)art 
ot  their  policy.  Indeed,  such  a  movement  is  in  operation  in  many 
sections.  It  already  has  met  oi)|)osition,  and  it  has  .secured  enthu.siaslic 
support.  S|)eaking  generally,  it  would  be  a  large  gain  to  the  j^eoj^le  of 
the  town  to  ])rovide  a  })ub!ic  market  where  they  could  i)urchase  food- 
stutls  in  s(\ison  direct  from  the  producer. 

llie  gain  to  the  peoi)le  of  the  town  would  be  a  moral  and  spiritual  one. 
Their  interest  in  the  courdry  and  responsibility  for  the  country  would  be 
greatly  increased.  ()\-ermatching  the  increased  profits  secured  by  exery 
interest  of  the  town  would  be  the  larger  opportunities  for  social  service 
in  the  country  round  about.  Something  must  be  done  to  cultivate  the 
l)elt  of  unproductive  land  which  lies  around  almost  every  growing  and 
populous  center  in  these  eight  counties,  and  .something  must  be  done  to 
organize  the  people  of  town  and  country  in  more  effecti\e  relations  with 
one  another.  They  belong  together,  ))ut  today  they  live  apart.  The 
fundamental  basis  of  their  union  should  be  the  fundamental  indu.stry  01 
these  eight  counties,  \\hich  is  1  arming. 

Hut    Cliristian  people   must   know  that  this  is  a  religious  imprratixc. 
It  IS  not  a  thing  that  can  be  ])ut  aside  easily,  as  a  worthy  juirpose  from 
which  a  man  can  excuse  himself.     It  is  imperative,  not  onl}'  because  the 
Trotestant  church  will  fail,  if  her  members  do  not  farm  better  than  tliey 
n.ow  do,  Init  it  is  imperative  becau.se  the  needs  of  the  whole  country  lay  a 
duty  upon   the   farmer  -the  duty,   namely,  of  i)r()ducing  abundance  of 
raw  material,  a  duty  of  thritd,  of  industry  and  of  cooj)erative  action. 
Tnless  the  church  faxor  these  things  the  farmer  will  excuse  himself  from 
these  obligations.      If  the  cliurch  makes  'M)etter  farming"  a,  i)art  of  lu  r 
gospel  the  case  will  be  won.      If  she  does  not,  her  own  case  will  Ijc  lost. 
''The  church  vdiich  realizes  that  its  spirituality  must  meet  the  practical 
test  ot  ])roductivity,  that  its  meml)ers  must  be  made  better  farmers  and 
i)etter  citizens  generally  by  reason  of  their  spirituality;  that   the   more 
religious  they  are  the  better  crops  they  will  grow,  the  better  stock  they 
will  keep,  the  better  care  they  will  give  it,  and  the  better  neighbors  they 
will  be,  is  the  church  which  will  deserxe  to  succeed  and  in  the  vml  will 
succeed."     These  words  of  Professor  Carver  are  a  challenge   to   u-   to 
make  the  Christian  farmer  a,  better  farmer  and  to   embody   his   Chris- 
tianity in  a  productive,  .sober,  cooi)erative  life. 
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LK;^iiialiL  alici  .>u  riiiolinnal  a-- 
Til  iii;iiiy  coPitniinil  ir-  ihrrc  i^  ncciird  an  ..>{Hai  aaai  |  )ii!  aii  -^j  )iriir<  1  (.rLMni- 
azticn  iiiterestftl  j.n  iju-  in![  (ru\ciiicnl  of  liic  farming,  ir,  hdUr  ruarkets 
and  Hi  Ju>liLL-  lu  itic  UirniLT.  Sucii  an  or^aiii/at  i-- mi  will  in  lh<'  i  nd  have 
great  influence,  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  teacher  of  scientific 
agriculture  that  only  throuL^li  iIk  exam])le  of  progressive  farmers  Hving 
in  the  community  can  iht  La.->L  be  won  iui  iIil-  ini[;ru\\ai  tillage  oi  llic  soil. 

A   Crusacic   for  Town   Markets 

A  hiiirr  movemeni  ^uuld  nui  jje  inaugui-aicl  itian  a  pnMic  agiiatinn 
for  niarkct  ])]:\rr<  in  the  larcrc  t..wn-  <A'  tliese  eight  conniins.  There  is  a 
reason  \\\\y  the  <  hnn  la/-  in  ila-c  i.-wn-  )iave  snadl  iiiiliuaMf  in  ihr 
Ci)iiiilry.  It  1^  ihal  these  l<.\\jn^  d>>  iml  leeil  ujjon  ihe  emnilix  round 
about.  'Mali-  j>a(,|)!c  d..  ]V)i  trarle  with  the  farmers  r.anMl  aliMut.  and 
economic  diUerences  beget  n  iigious  (htierences.  fht  iM(»|,ie  of  i  In- 
country  d«.  n-i  lind  leadershij)  among  ila  people  in  liie  towns.  ihe 
(.hurLhe.-  in  the  tu\vn>  do  not  nn'ni^ter  lo  the  p(>e.]>le  in  the  r(-a!ntr\-  as 
they  shnnid. 

■^--i'''  ""Hi  -lis  reason,  in  t  iuii-  >  >\\  n  w  .Itaiv  i  la  (  hnr*  la-  da  aild  adx'O- 
cate  L<»\\n  niarket.-,  m  the  intere.->l  ol  the  wmi-Ijul:  neopNa  d'hc  hiLdi  rn^f 
of  h*\-ing  is  pressiniHiard  niH.n  t],r  na'<  liani(  i-,  ila  t.a.vn  and  t!ie  narnar 
in  t  lie  count  r_\-.  I  hc\-  ha\  c  n.  pa  \-  l .  x.  much  h  )r  a  II  1  heir  pure  ha>es.  Tlii- 
h,igh  cost  of  living  will  \jr  gieatly  reduted  !l  Uk'  tarnaa-  (  an  m'H  ditaa  I  to 
the  consumer.     The  farmer  will  then  get  a  ImIi.  r  pii.,-.  he  vWl  handl. 
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his  ])u<ine<s  Idniself  and  hi.  ae^jnaint anee,  hi^  fricaxMiip.  and  hia  social 
tie>  win  be  e\tei](h'd  in  the  town. 

MoreoN-er,  a  town  market  i>  the  be^t  way  to  provide  (dieap  foo<|  and 
good  food  Un-  the  ])eople  in.  the  town.  The  eity  of  1  )e>  Moine^,  Iowa, 
through  >ueh  a  market  ha.  in  the  pa^t  year  vvilmvi]  the  ee.>L  of  firm 
pro(hiee  Ironi  25  to  50  per  eeiil.  it  h.Mow^that  t his  nioxcment  for  better 
market,  should  b(^gin  in  the  towns  and  small  eities.  It  sh(ail(l  be  a  par! 
ol  their  jx.licy.  Indeed,  .u(  h  a  inoxcnien!  i-^  in  operation  in  many 
sections.  It  already  has  niet  opp)o.^ition,  and  it  lia.  >ecin-ed  lait  husiast  ic 
supj)ort.  Speaking  g(  nera!l>a  it  would  be  a.  large  gain  to  the  j)eople  of 
thcjown  to  provi.le  a  public  tnarket  where  theyeouldpureha.se  food- 
stuffs in  season  direet  from  ilie  j)rodueer. 

ihe  gam  to  the  jieoplccf  the  town  would  be  a  moral  and  spa'rit  ual  one. 
Their  mterct  in  the  eountr_\-  and  responsibility  for  th<-  eounire  would  be 
greatlx-  mereascd.  ()\ 'armat  ehing  the  iiaa-ea.ed  profits  secured  by  every 
mtere>t  oi  the  toun  would  be  the  larger  oj  )port  unit  ie^  for  social  H-rv  ice 
in  the  country  round  aboait.  .Soniethin-  nuisi  be  done  1,,  (  ulii\ate  the 
'*^'''  "'  mijirodnt  ii\a'  land  whi(h  lie^  around  almo.!  everv  growing  aiid 
p"b'i!.ais  (t  liter  in  tlie.-e  eight  counties,  and  .something  must  b(^  done  to 
orgam./e  the  ]wnp]v  of  toAvn  and  covmtr>-  in  ma.re  ettectivc  relation^  with 
"tH-  an.-ther.  fhe\-  beka,-  together,  but  today  thev'  lice  apart.  fhe 
limdamt  lita!  basis  of  I  land-  unii)n  shuuld  be  the  fundamental  iiaiu.stry  of 
these  eight  counties,  which  i<  farming. 

^^\]^  riiristian  peo})le  muM  know  tliat  thi-  i^  a.  reli-iou^  imperative. 
It  is  not  a  thing  tliat  can  be  put  a.ide  easily,  a.-,  a  wortlpv  purp-o.e  ironi 
which  a  man  can  <'\cuse  him^tdf.  Tt  i'^  imperativ(\  nc)t  onlv  b(  cau^'  the 
TrotcMani  (  hun  h  will  fdl,  if  laa-  ni(ani,M.  r^  do  n..!  larm  belti  r  ih.an  ihev 
now  do,  but  it  i^.  imperative  biaause  the  iieed.s,  ol  the  whole  lountrv  lav  a 
'^^">'  'h'"!'  'I'f  l.if-mia-  ihe  duty,  nanndy.  of  produ(  ing  abundaiae  nf 
'■"'■^■^  matt  rial,  a  dut\-  of  thrift,  of  industry  and  of  coopta'ative  action. 
Unless  the  Jiurcii  favor  thee  thini:.  the  tarnu'r  will  (■\(  um-  hiniMll  from 
thes(>  oblif/a,tie,n<.  Tf  the  <hur(  h  maki-.  "bettrr  larming"  a  part  oi  her 
gospel  the  (aM-  will  be  won.  If  she  doc  no!,  hrr  own  case  will  be  lo.st. 
'''ihe  church  wiiuh  realna-^  tha!  it-  spiriiualily  niu<f  mcv\  the  jiractical 
test  of  pro,hic!iv  it\a  that  it.  nuanilKa-.  muM  be  naide  better  larinersand 
better  (iti/cai'^  geiarallv  b>-  reason  of  their  .piritualitv ;  tha!  the  nioiv 
reli-ious  !licy  are  !  he  liettc  r  (  rop,>  ilH>y  will  grow,  ihe  bettca"  .loc  k  they 
^^■i"  '-^''^T'-  the  b(  tter  care  they  will  l^u'vc  it  .  and  the  be!!<'r  iiei^hb.a--^  they 
^'^ii'  '"■'  ''^  tfi^'  iburcdi  whicii  will  deserve  to  .succeed  and  in  t  lie  (aid  will 
succecaj.''  dlie^e  words  of  Profess(,r  Carver  are  a  (halkiiLM  to  n-  to 
make  the  Christian  firmer  a  better  firmer  and  to  (rid>ody  hi.  Cliris- 
tianiL}   in  a  p»roductue,  ..ober,  coopca-ative  life. 
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Leadership 

l^he  -(^lUTal  ini|>re;ssion  of  tlic  iini'sti-alor  in  visiting  the  larniiivr 
contnuiiiitirs  of  these  ei-ht  counties  is  that  the  lack  of  leadership  amounts 
ahn()st  to  a  social  disease.  In  no  other  iwUi  of  modern  living  are  men  so 
lackmg  in  leaders  from  their  own  num])er  as  the  farmers  are.  In  these 
country  churches  men  think  themselves  to  be  eciual  and  insist  on  pre- 
servmg  the  ideal  of  eciuahiy  at  vvvvy  cost.  No  ideal  was  ever  more 
expensue  to  the  eomnumity  and  to  the  indivi(hial.  When  any  good 
thing  is  i,ropose(l  and  approved  hy  a  company  of  farmers  in  tliese 
cliurches,  the  prohhmi  of  securing  a  leader  for  it  is  generahy  impossible 
of  solution.  It  is  not  that  strong  men  and  capable  are  lacking,  l)ut  what 
one  man  start^  to  do  another  man  at  once  forbids.  It  seems  to  be  the 
duty  of  >ome  man  in  exvry  parish  to  head  ofT  any  man  who  starts  any- 
thmg.  Tiu-re  are  men  and  women  in  these  churches  whose  one  task  is 
to  for})i(l  leadership,,  and  there  are  too  few  who  are  brave  enough  to  dare 
their  opposition. 

(\iriousiy,  those  communities  m  whieh  tlierc  i.  a  mixed  industry  are  '^ 
more  progressive  than  th()>e  dexoted  to  larnn-ng  alv)ne.  The  conllict  of 
mining  with  agri(aiittn-e  has  >ome  advantages,  it  brings  into  dailv  con- 
tact men  whoM>  busine>-^e.  are  diiTerent.  It  j)rovokes  discussion,  ccmilict, 
<"'j<">'-^'  ^ind,  in  the  end.  a  broader  common  sm-r.  In  spite  of  all  its 
Hi^adxanta-rs,  therelore,  the  coming  of  a  mining  plant  intr,  a  farmiiur 
roiiimiinil\   ha^  much  to  cranmcnd  ii. 

Hie   way   io  train   leader.  i>  i(,  do  tidng-.      Tlie.se  communities  nwd 
''nierprbe.  carried  on  by  the-  churcho,  undc-r  their  auspices,  lor  the  |)ro- 
nuc-ing  of  leader,  and  training  (hem  in  their  ta^k.      It  does  not  much  mat- 
tea"  what  tJu'M,-  enterprise.,  are,  m.   long  as  they  do  >omel,ody  .some  gocKl. 
ill   a    rcam.>-I\an!a   town  th.e   roadside   has  been   improved   betv.een   the 
gutlca-  an.l  the  fence  by  the  l)uilding  of  a  side  path  broad  enough  lor  two 
per<on^  to  walk  on  and  extending  far  out  into  the  country  from  the  village. 
A   farmer  living  on   the>e  roads  was  a.sked  how  the  sidr  path  was  ccm- 
slriictcd,  and  he  rei)lie(b  with  a  :^nn\v  of  pleasant  remembrance:  ''Oh,  the 
I'arnicTs  just    -m    togelhc  r  and    made  a   frolic  and   built    them.''      Kvery 
'"^'^  ;''"^''TnM-  in  the-  country  Is  a  frolic.      So  long  a.  every  man  laboi's 
ha-  himself  there  will  be  !io  ieader.sln"p,  but   whcp.ever  .something  tor  the 
";*'"'  "'''^"  '^  ^''"^^'  J^'adc-rs  will  begin  to  >erve  the  people  and  to  conmuind 
them.      Ivspcciaily  in   the  country  the   word  of  the   Master  is  true  that 
'\lr  tliat  i.^  greatest  among  y^ai  shall  be  he  that  ,ser\eth."      Since  leader^ 
shij)   (-an    be   generated    only    by   >ervic-e,    it    shouhl    be    the    task   of   the 
(dirislian  chtin  h  in  the  eomnumity  to  train  men  \n  leadership. 

It    is  an   a\owed   pin-pos(^  of   the   nu-al    \\    M.   (;.   A.   "County   Work 
J)e])artmc-nt  "  lo  Irai:;  leaders  in  the  country.      Thi.s  deparlnuait  of  the 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  just  been  organized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  State  secretary  and  a  limited  nuni])er  of  county  secretaries 
have  entered  u{)on  their  (kities  since  this  investigation  was  l)egun.  We 
heheve  that  in  some  communities  the  County  Work  would  render  a  \er}' 
great  service.  Dean  L.  U.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  says  that  the  County  Work 
can  render  in  some  places  a  service  which  the  church  is  unable  to  render. 
For  instance,  in  communities  in  which  the  church  has  fallen  into  the 
liands  of  |)eo])le  Vvhose  in\'ested  interest  is  ()|)])osed  to  some  needed 
reform,  the  minister  is  not  free  to  act  in  favor  of  that  reform,  because 
his  sa|)j)ort  is  locally  secured.  In  these  places  the  county  secretary, 
who  secures  his  su})port  from  other  conununities,  ought  to  be  an  efficient 
leader  in  the  reform  needed.  We  commend  to  mim'slers  and  church 
[x'ople  of  these  eight  counties  this  serxice  which  the  county  W  M.  C.  A. 
can  render.  'Ilie  State  secretary  is  W.  J.  Cam})bell.  Calder  Building, 
Ilarrisburg.  Mis  ad\ice  will  be  freely  gi\t'n  to  those  who  (K-Nire  it,  and 
in  some  lounties  the  work  of  the  \'.  M.  C.  A.  olTer>  a  solution  of  the  local 
problem. 

There  are  communities  so  well  furnished  with  resources  jiid  led  bv 
men  so  capable  that  this  work  of  the  county  \'.  M.  C.  A.  is  not  needed. 
Wi'  understand  that  the  Association  does  not  intend  to  duplicate  e.\i>ting 
agencies,  but  its  work  is  so  excellent  in  tho^e  communit '('>  f(.r  which  it  is 
litted  that  it  ought  to  ha\-e  the  >U])j)ort  of  all  (  iuirclif^  throughout  tlie 
State  in  doing  tliat  nee(]ed  w^rrk  lor  wliich  the  eliui'clie^  theni-il\e-  are 
sometimes  unprepared. 

'idle  baymen's  Mo\-ement.a>  it  i^  (\dled,  which  expresses  itself  in  the 
formation  of  brotherhoods,  .md  sometime^.  <()n>i^t.^  of  mere  >er\  ing  of 
supper>  and  hearing  of  speakers,  otTer^  in  our  judgment  a  great  opening 
for  service.  Fspecdaliy  in  the  (ounlry  churches  the  fa(-ilitie>  are  at  hand 
for  bringing  the  men  together  and  the  need  of  it  i-  \ery  grtat.  The 
farmers  like  to  eat  together  for  two  good  rea^on^.  One  is  that  the 
tanner  raises  the  !"ood  hiniself  and  he  is  something  of  an  expert  in  the 
(oi^sumption  of  it.  The  other  i>  tliat  he  ha^  bet'U  u-ed  to  good  (o(ikiiig, 
especially  in  l\  nn.-yl\  ania.  'I'lu -e  are  re-ourres  in  the  (reation  of  lead- 
er>  which  the  ((»untr\'  church  >liou!d  not  neglect,  but  the  u^e  of  them 
should  be  for  a  purpose,  (ict  the  men  of  the  communilx'  together,  not 
merely  the  Presbyterian  men,  but  as  far  as  po.ssible  all  the  men  of  the 
connnunity,  and  ] '.resent  to  them  the  great  enter|)rises  whic  h  the  m.inister 
alone  can  advance.  i)o  not  teach  these  men,  to  make  ^pccc  hes.  IVcac  h.- 
ing  is  well  enough  done  now.  But  >et  them  at  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  j)roductive  life  of  the  community.  Make  them  discuss  ''better 
tarming."  Engage  their  interest  in  moral  reform,  detnn*te!\'  ])res(nte(|. 
Bring  them  into  association  with  the  leadei^  of  the  county,  and,  where 
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I)ossible.  of  the  State.  'I\«ach  them  to  respect  the  history  of  the  locality. 
Train  them,  in  doing  things  that  are  worth  while,  (live  them  some  ex- 
perience of  the  carrying  of  public  responsibility.  Leaders  are  not  made 
by  talking  to  men.  but  leaders  are  born  of  action  and  a  very  small  amount 
^>1  talk.  It  i>  the  minister's  business  to  talk,  and  through  |)ublic-  speech 
tn  translate  the  -duation-^  which  confront  his  pccpk-  into  a(le(|uate  ick'als 
'i'^^^  ''^/<»  .--nitabie  motives,  hut  leadership  will  be  born  of  common  action 
and  ol  cooj)erati\c"  purpose. 

Many  ot  the<e  onnnon  purposes  are  missionary  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  The  rabing  of  money  tor  the  Cdiristianizing  of  foreign  lands 
has  a  great  place  in  the  heart  of  the  men  of  the  churches.  Nothing  will 
broaden  the  intere>t  of  men  in  foreign  nn'ssions  so  much  as  to  give  it  them 
to  do.  Wdu-n  it  ceases  i,,  Ih-  a  mere  matter  of  talk  by  the  preacher  and 
rssays  by  the  women  and  becomes  an  enterprise  c-arried  on  by  the  men, 
it   will  double  the  number  of  its  su{)p(»rtc-r.s. 

ibjl  what  we  (ail  so,i.,|  service,  the  nndiistry  of  a  group  of  persons  to 
their  connmnndy,  is  abo  a  j. roper  hel<l  of  enterpri.se  lor  leaders,  ajid  here 
the  best   leader>hip  should  be  producc-d. 

'J'fi''  other  euterj.risc  f,,,-  the  superintendent  of  the  presbytery  is  tlie 
rectitying  of  the  bounds.  Some  of  the  churches  in  the' presbytery 
should  be  studied  closely,  because  of  their  weakness  and  inalility  to 
meet  the  issues  with  whi(  h  they  are  confronted.  'ITey  do  not  pay  their 
pastor-  promptly.  Fhey  do  not  respond  in  the  natural  way  to  the 
genc-ral  purposes  of  the  presbytery.  These  churches  are  in  great  need 
of  the  (ombined  authority  and  hcdp  of  the  presbytery.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  them  should  be  given  uj),  but  as  Uj  this  no  outside  advice  should 
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Voiiii.t^  McnV  riiristian  Association  Ikis  just  ])vv\\  or<jjanize(l  in  Pennsyl- 
\'ar!ia.  A  Stale  secR'tary  and  a  limited  number  of  county  secretaries 
ha\e  entered  uj)on  their  dutit'S  since  this  inxesliirat  ion  was  he<.!:iHi.  We 
believe  that  in  some  communities  the  County  Work  would  render  a  \'er\' 
great  ser\ice.  Dean  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  says  tliat  the  County  Work 
can  render  in  ^ome  places  a  ser\ice  wliicdi  the  cliurch  is  unable  to  render, 
f^'or  instance,  in  communities  in  xvhich  the  church  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  people  wliose  invested  interest  is  o|)poscd  to  some  needed 
reform,  the  minister  i,^  nol  free  to  act  in  favor  of  that  reform,  because 
his  su])port  is  locally  secured.  In  these  ])laces  tlie  county  secretary, 
who  secures  his  support  from  other  ( onununities,  ou.i^ht  to  be  an  etlicient 
leader  in  the  relorm  needed.  We  commend  to  irunisters  and  church 
])eopk'  of  these  eii^dil  counties  \h\<  s(T\-ice  wliich  the  county  ^^  M.  (\  A. 
can  render.  The  Stale  secretary  is  W.  J.  (^impbell,  (/alder  Building, 
!  lai'risburg.  ilis  adxice  will  be  freely  gi\cn  to  tliose  who  de>ire  it,  and 
in  some  count  ies  the-  work  of  1  iie  \'.  M ,  ( '.  A.  offers  a  sol  ut  ion.  of  the  local 
problem. 

There  are  conunum*tie>  -o  well  furni-hcd  wiiii  resources  and  led  bv 
men  so  ca])able  that  thi>  work  of  the  c<anit\'  \'.  M .  C.  A.  is  not  n(M-ded. 
We  understand  that  the  Association  doe^  not  inleiid  lo  dupiicate  exi-^ling 
ageiK  ies,  but  il>  work  i^  so  excellent  in  tho-e  communities  for  wliich  it  is 
titled  iIkiI  it  o'U'_rhi  to  lia\e  tlu-  :>u|)porl  of  ail  (hiinhe-  ihrou^houl  the 
Stale  \]\  i\'^>]\iL'  'liai  nerdcd  Work  !or  wliith  liie  i  liuri  iic-  !  lieniselves  are 
sometimes  unprepari d. 

The  Laymen">  Ab)\ cmenl ,  a,^  it  is  called,  whii  h  expresses  itself  in  the 
formation  ol  bi^otlierhouib,  and  ^omelitiies  con-i-^K  of  nu  re  -^erxiuL';  of 
suppers  and  hearing  ol  spcaker>,  otter^  in  our  ju<  iLnricnt  a  .i^real  oprning 
h)r  >er\ice.  !',sp<ecially  in  ihe  ((tuiitre  i  hnrclic-  iho  fai  ilitie-  are  at  hand 
h)r  bringiuL'  the  men  together  and  the  nrrd  df  ii  i^  \cr\-  gnat.  Tiie 
farmers  like  to  eat  together  for  two  good  rea-<M)-.  (  )iie  is  ihai  tlu- 
tarnur  rai.se.s  the  food  himsell  and  he  is  ^onu  lliin-j'  of  an  expert  in  tlie 
c<  'ii^umpt  ion  of  it .  d  lie  ( »t  lier  i--  I  h;i  1  he  h.i-  been  [\-c^\  1  <  i  'jood  (  ookiiig, 
especially  in  Bemi-yl\  ania.  I'la -e  ;ire  i-e-'-nn  e>  in  llie  (  i-eali.ai  of  le;id  - 
er.>  whidi  the  lounlry  <  Imrc  li  -liould  not  neudect.  but  llie  Use  oi  bhem 
sliould  be  lor  a  purpo-e.  (  ,(i  ihc  men  of  ihe  i  (tinniunil  \  loeelliei".  nol 
merely  llie  Bre.sb}'lerian  men,  but  a.s  far  as  po.s.sibic  aii  lJi<  men  of  the 
connnum'ty,  and  ])resent  to  the]-n  the  great  enterprises  wliicli  the  iru'nisier 
alone  (an  advance.  i)oiiot  lea(!i  ihe-emen  to  ma  ke  -jx  cc  hes.  I*rea(  h- 
ing  is  well  enougli  done  now.  Bui  .set  llam  al  work  in  The  inlert.-l  of 
the  p»r()(iucli\(*  lite  of  the  comniunity.  Make  them  discur^s  'd»etler 
farming.''  Engage-  their  intere-1  in  moral  reform,  deimileU-  pre-enled. 
Iking  them  into  assoiialion   wa"th  the  leader-  of  llie  (ount\,  and,  where 
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possible,  of  ihr  ^late.  Teach  ihem  to  rope,  l  iju'  history  of  ih,.  locality, 
■'''■ain  Ihem  in  doing  things  that  .iw  worth  while-,  (nve  them  some  ex- 
'•^■'■'^■'';y  "'  ^'^^'  ^an-yii)Lr  of  public  resp,, risibility,  bc-aders  are  not  made 
by  talking  to  men.  bu!  leader.s  are  born  of  action  and  a  very  small  amount 
'''  '''''■'  ^^  "^-  '-'i^'  niim'derV  liudne^s  to  talk,  an.l  llirough  pub!i(  spree  h 
to  translal(  tin  -ii  nations  wlik  h  confront  his  people  into  ad(  ^juau-  ideals 
'"'^'  ''^'"  ^''^^'''^1;  MM.nxc.^  but  leaclerdup  will  be  born  of  common  actio 
and  ()i  ccKj])eral  i\  I-  purpose. 

Many  of  these  connn-Mi  purpoM-  are  nn"-ionar\-  in  tlie  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  The  rai^'n-  o|  monee  for  the  ( diri^t  iam"/ing  of  foreign  lands 
lia.s  a  -re.it  pkae  in  tl,e  heart  o|  tin  men  of  the  churches.  Nothing  will 
broaden  theint(>reM  of  men  in  forc-iirn  nu'^-^ions  h.  nmch  a>  to -i.,^  it  t  hem 
t"  <!>'.  Wiien  it  .eases  lo  be  a  men-  mailer  of  talk  by  the  preac iic-r  and 
essays  by  the  \Nonien  and  becomes  an  enterprise  carried  on  by  the  men. 
1'    '■ill  double  the  number  >)f  ]\^  snpp;  n-tcrs. 

Bill  what  we  call  mkmI  naw  i.e.  the  minimi  r\-  of  a  -naip  n\  prr^.n^  lu 
^^'■''''  ^  <'"i'"um-t>  .  I-  abo  a  p.ropcr  liM  .a"  enterprr-c  f.  .r  lea<ier^.  and  here 
the  be.-l    leadei--hip   diouM  ])e  prorhice(l. 

'^^_^^''  "''"■'■  ^'I'^Tp''!-''  I'-r  lln-  siiperinfendenl  of  th<  prvsbvterv  i.  the 
'''■^^''>"'-  "'  ''i^'  I'O'in.b.  Nane  ol  the  clunviu-  in  1  lie'  pr('d.yler\- 
should  be  .sliidi.d  (  loM-ly.  because  of  their  weaknes.s  and  inability  to 
mvvt  the-  i.Mies  with  whi.  h  thev  are  eonlront<-<l.  They  do  na.i  pay  t'heir 
''•'^^'"'■^^  [x-ompliy.  rhe\  <ln  not  re.-^pond  in  the  na'tural  way  'to  tlu- 
general  purpc^se-s  ol  the  pred.ytery.  TJiesr  churches  are  in  great  need 
of  thec.mbineda.uthorily  ami  help  of  the  pr(-d)ytery.  It  is  possible  that 
some  ot  tlu-m  diould  In-  gnvn  up,  bul  as  to  this  no  outride  advice  diould 
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be  taken.     The  presbytery  ought  to  nnike  its  own  investigation  and  act 

on  its  own  inforniation.     There  are  not  more  than  six  })laces  within  the 

bounds  of  these  communities  where  new  work  can  he  started.     1'hese 

situations  also  ought  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  and  if  the  way  is  oik'ii 

for  presbytery's  work  the  opportunity  should  l)e  seized  at  once.     On  the 

whole,  this  rectifying  of  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  extension  in  one 

quarter  and  realignment   in  another  is  but  a  nn'nor  part,  but  a  most 

essential  j)art  of  the   })resbytery's   suj)erintendent.     His  main  function 

should  be  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  work  throughout  tlie  whole  i)res- 

bytery,  as  it  affects  the   farmer  and   the  innnigrant,   u[)on   whom   the 

recent  study  of  the  work  of  the  j)resl)ytery  was  based.     Where^T  the 

farmer  and  the  countryman  is  the  characteristic  memlx'r  of  the  churches 

there  is  need  of  reconstruction  of  the  presbytery's  work  to  his  needs,  and 

in  the  course  of  years  the  farmer  is  to  be  the  characteristic  church  member 

of   this  presbytery.     With  him  the  presbytery  as  a  whole  will  succeed 

or  will  fail.     His  churches  are  so  far  ai)art,  their  needs  so  uniform  in 

stronger  and  in  weaker  churches,  that  the  whole  time  of  a  superintendent 

could  be  devoted  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  policy  of  these  churches  in 

social  service  to  the  people  who  till  the  soil. 
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l)e  taken.     The  presljylery  ()ii<^lil  t(»  make  its  own  inwsti.^ation  and  act 
on  its  own  information.      TluTe  are  not  jnore  than  bix  plaees  within  llie 
hounds  of  these  conmunn"!  ies  where   n(^w  work   ran   he  start(Mh      Tho-e 
situations  also  ou.i^dit   to  he  thorou,L.^(ily  studiiMh  and   if  the  \\a\-  is  o|)en 
h)r  preshytery's  work  {lie  opportunity  should  he  seized  al  ojiec.      On  llie 
whole,  this  reetif\'in,jj:  of   the  hounds  of  the  preshytcTy  (extension  in  one 
quarter  and    reali.irnment    in    another   is   hul    a    mint.r   part,    hut    a    most 
essential   |)art    of   the    preshytery's    superintendent.      \i'\>   main    luneliou 
should  l)e  in  the  reeonstruetion  of  thf  work  lhrou,L(hout   the  whole  |)res- 
hytery,   as   it   aff(Hls   the   hirmer   and    thr   imnn'.i^rant ,    upon    whom    the 
recent    ^tud>'  of  the  work  of  the  preshyterx'   was    hased.      W'hcrexcr  the 
farmer  and  the  eounlr\-n]an  i>  the  eharaeteri.slic  jnemher  of  the  ehunhes 
there  is  need  of  reron'^t ruction  of  the  presbytery'-  work  to  hi-  needs,  and 
in  the  course  of  years  the  larmer  is  to  be  the  charaeterist it  duirch  member 
of    this  presbytery.      With   him  the   pre.dj)Ury  as  a  whole  will  .succeed 
or  will  laih      His  churches  are  so  far  ai)art,  their  ni'cds  so  uniforni   in 
stron,^er  and  in  weaker  chu.rches,  that  the\\h..le  tiniecf  a.  superintendent 
could  he  de\()t«'d  t<>  the  reconstruction  of  the  |  lolicy  of  liie.-e  cliurciie.s  in 
social  service  to  tiie  peojJf  who  t  ill  tin   -oil. 
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